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Picturing Indians with the Camera 


FREDERICK I. MONSEN, F.R.G.S. 


O photograph Indians successfully 

requires great tact, not a little 

diplomacy, and infinite patience. 
Before my emancipation from glass dry- 
plates and the tripod-camera, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I obtained 
results. There was trouble enough secur- 
ing a model, without the exasperating 
experience of losing him, as I often did, 
owing to the very ostentation of my 
camera manipulation. I was using an 
8x1o camera fitted with rectilinear 
lenses, and it was necessary to make a 
cap-exposure of several seconds. 

My Indian model was placed before 
the camera; one of my assistants on each 
side to hold him in case he should attempt 
to run away. The critical moment, how- 
ever, was always when I put my head 
under the black focusing-cloth and pointed 
the lens straight at his heart, with my 
hand on the focusing-screw in an attitude 
suggesting a cannon about to be dis- 
charged. That was always a signal for 
poor Lo to move, and he generally did 
so with alacrity. You can imagine the 
poses and expressions obtained when 
working under such conditions. 

Handicapped in this manner the scope 
of my work was limited, not only on ac- 
count of the excessive weight of my out- 
fit, but also on account of the breakage 
of plates, which, while traveling through 
the rough country, was a very serious draw- 
back. In those days the Indians were 
not always friendly, and many times 





I was told very emphatically to go away 
from their pueblos or encampments. 

No really serious trouble, however, 
occurred to me among the Indians, and, 
whenever I came to an understanding 
with my red friends, they treated me with 
the greatest consideration. I began my 
work among them twenty-two years ago, 
and have seen many changes. Entire 
tribes have been destroyed by disease, and 
others have been scattered by encroaching 
civilization. The Indian, as an Indian, 
is rapidly disappearing. He is adopting 
the white man’s ways and losing his tribal 
characteristics. He is gradually giving 
up his deeply significant nature-lore, his 
religion and his ceremonies, and it will 
not be long before his tribal communities, 
ancestral manners and customs will have 
passed from his life. 

Realizing these conditions, I have de- 
voted many years to the making of an 
ethnographic record of the Indians, photo- 
graphing their life, manners and habitat, 
and thus preserving for future genera- 
tions a picture-history which will show 
what these most interesting early Ameri- 
cans were like, before they were disturbed 
by the influences of the white man. 

But to go back to photography: I never 
pose an Indian. I never use a_ studio- 
tent. I never take him out of his 
environment or dress him in a costume 
he is not identified with. I may ask him 
to stand or sit in a certain spot where 
light and background are favorable; but 
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I never touch him with my hands, for 
should I do so he would stiffen at once and 
become painfully self-conscious. There- 
fore, instead of posing him, I may sug- 
gest some particular position, which he 
unconsciously assumes, falling naturally 
into the pose I want or perhaps giving 
me something very much better. With 
a film-magazine to draw on, I am at 
liberty to make any number of exposures, 
being reasonably sure that one or two of 
a half-dozen or more will be striking 
pictures. By the glass-plate method I 
rarely was able to make more than one 
exposure, and that had to pass, whether 
good, bad or indifferent. 

When films were invented I was one 
of the first to use them in a professional 
way and, although they were then by no 
means so reliable as they are now, fhey 
proved so indispensable to the kind of 
work I was doing that I persisted in ex- 
perimenting with them, in spite of the 
fact that I failed repeatedly in my attempts 
to secure satisfactory results. In this way 
I gained my first actual experience in the 
photographing of Indians instantaneously, 
and, when films were finally brought to 
such a degree of perfection that I could 
feel entirely secure in taking them out 
on long, difficult and expensive journeys, 
I began to get results such as I had never 
been able to achieve with plates. So, 
for the last ten years I have used only 
film for my negatives, exposing thousands 
of dozens in many parts of the world, 
and under all conditions, and my failures 
have been only ten per cent of my former 
losses with dry-plates. 

The photographer who uses the large 
tripod-camera and plates the full size 
of the finished picture can seldom get 
either atmosphere, perspective, or, on ac- 
count of the necessity of making time 
exposures, that freedom from conscious- 
ness which is the keynote in the successful 
photographing of Indians. The groups 
form themselves, melt away and change 
like cloud-shapes; and the best and most 
characteristic attitudes and groupings are 
absolutely impossible to obtain if one has 
to set up a tripod, adjust the camera, 
focus it, put in the plate, go over to the 





model or group, pose or arrange details 
until the general effect is just what he 
wants, and then take the picture. It 
may be an interesting and well-composed 
picture; but it is the photographer’s idea 
that is expressed in it, not the artist’s, 
nor a true phase of Indian life or character. 
By the use of cartridge-films and the rapid 
action of the hand-camera, one is able 
to snapshot any number of Indian sub- 
jects who are entirely unconscious that 
they are being photographed. 

My own method of working is to carry 
two No. 3 kodaks (3}x4}) which fit 
in cases slung to a belt around my waist 
and are concealed under my loose coat. 
One turn of my hand, and the kodak is 
out and ready for use. Long practice 
in focusing has made it possible for me 
to do it almost by instinct, as a rifleman 
will hit the target when firing from the 
hip almost as often as when the weapon 
is sighted, and my subjects seldom know 
that they are being photographed. Of 
course, all my Indian friends know in a 
general way that I make many pictures 
of them; but, when they do not see the 
camera as I stroll around and chat with 
them, they have no consciousness of 
being on dress-parade for a_ possible 
picture, and those who do notice my 
movements at all particularly, pay little 
attention to an occasional unobtrusive 
snapshot of some one else. 

In addition to this convenience for 
working, which puts the kodak almost 
on the level of a fountain-pen, there are 
two reasons why the hand-camera and 
cartridge-films are so desirable for the 
field-photographer. The first is purely 
practical; it reduces the weight of one’s 
equipment for a reasonably long journey 
about ninety per cent, a matter of the 
utmost importance when one travels in a 
rough and little-known country. The 
second concerns the artistic quality of the 
large, finished picture. I have found that 
a contact print made from a large negative 
taken under conditions of extreme light 
contrasts looks flat and hard, and seems 
to possess little atmosphere or artistic 
feeling. By enlarging the picture from 
the small negative, I not only obtain a 
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sense of perspective that gives some idea 
of the vast distances, but find myself able 
to produce a picture that, by its softness 
of outline and effect of mellow, diffused 
light, and deep, velvety shadows, gives 
the feeling of sunshine and color that goes 
to make up the characteristic atmosphere 
of the desert. 

Apropos of the great advantage in 
weight and bulk of a film equipment over 
a glass-plate outfit, I recall an incident 
of my travels in Venezuela a few months 
ago. In the city of Caracas I met a clever 
photographer who was traveling for one 
of the large stereoscopic view houses of 
this country. He was lamenting the loss 
of a number of dozen plates broken in 
shipment, but upon which he had to pay 
full freight charges ($15 a hundred) and 
a duty of sixty per cent on the weight of 
the glass at a valuation of dry-plate in- 
voice. He said his loss from broken 
plates and negatives was heart-rending, 
and always wondered if his plates would 
be in fit condition to use after making the 
muleback journeys necessary in that 
country. After securing his negatives 
he was in a fever of unrest until he had 
reports from home, which always told of 
damaged cases and broken plates. His 
camera, tripod and plate-holders, together 
with their carrying-cases, weighed forty 
pounds, with an extra plate-holdercase 
weighing twenty pounds. He carried 
a darkroom tent and complete developing- 
outfit weighing thirty pounds, to which, 
before I converted him, he pointed with 
pride. He was overloaded and _ over- 
worked and always had to have help to 
tote his outfit about. 

When I showed him my outfit — it 
was invisible until I took it out of my 
pockets — and he realized that I used 
kodaks exclusively, that I did only a little 
test-developing now and then, and that 
in daylight with a developing-tank, that 
I had eliminated from my sphere of action 
all breakage of plates, all freight charges 
and payment of duties, all worries and 
working at night developing and changing 
plates — he was amazed, and said that 
if he did not know my work he would not 
have believed it possible. I think that 








this comparison of equipments is justified 
because I have used roll film for stereo- 
scopic work successfully. And so have 
others. 

My experience with cartridge-film in 
moist, tropical climates may be of in- 
terest. I order the latest emulsion and 
have the film packed in tin boxes bound 
with rubber tape. Packed in this manner 
not one out of ninety dozen on a recent 
trip showed any sign of deterioration, 
although three months had elapsed since 
they were exposed. 

Again, I have not the slightest trouble 
with my cameras; for the kodak is con- 
structed of metal and successfully resists 
the excessive dampness that is fatal to 
any instrument made of wood. If you 
wish to realize what pure light really is, 
you must go to the arid regions to find it. 
The light of the desert is so different from 
what we are accustomed to in the Eastern 
states, that the stranger almost invariably 
overexposes his film. There is a luminous 
quality — a brilliance to it that is as dif- 
ferent from Eastern skies as a gray day is 
from bright sunshine. This luminous 
light is the result of an atmosphere that is 
virtually free from humidity, smoke, and 
impurities of all kinds. Then, again, 
the desert reflects the light, and, as there 
is no dark color in the landscape to pro- 
long exposures, I find it necessary to cut 
down my time fully thirty per cent. On 
account of this purity of light, absence 
of atmospheric haze and strong contrast- 
ing greens, I find it unnecessary to use 
color-screens or ray-filters, and in all my 
pictures they are not employed. I do 
very little developing in the field (except 
in the tropics), limiting this operation to 
a test-strip, now and then, to see how I 
am getting on. I find, however, all 
trouble eliminated by using the develop- 
ing-tank, which, with its celluloid apron, 
I always carry with me. The water in the 
desert will give no trouble and, if develop- 
ing is carried on early in the morning, 
it will be found quite cold enough, even 
during hot summer-months, to give satis- 
factory results. 

My optical equipment consists of 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar Lenses, 
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Series 11 B, working at F/6.3. These 
lenses have given me greater satisfaction 
than any other instruments I have used. 

So much for the work itself. What 
the work strives to express is a different 
story. My acquaintance with Indians 
includes all the desert people — the Hopi, 
the Navajo, the Apache, the Mojave, all 
the Rio Grande Pueblo Indians, and 
others. They are all interesting, and all 
have distinctly marked characteristics; 
but the gentlefolk of the desert are the 
quiet, industrious Hopi. 

The meaning of the word ‘ Hopi’’ is 
“gentle,” and it is a true word. Only 
to be among these Indians, to hear them 
talk, and to observe their treatment of 
one another and of the casual stranger 
that is within their gates, is to have forced 
upon one the realization that here is the 
unspoiled remnant of a great race, a race 
of men who have, from time immemorial, 
lived quiet, sane, wholesome lives very 
close to Nature. The Hopi pueblos are 
in the northern part of Arizona, and 
are fenced off from civilization not only 
by the wonderful Painted Desert, but by 
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the much larger reservation of the Navajo 
people, which encloses them on all sides. 
Owing partly to this situation, the Hopi 
have retained their primitive manners 
and customs to a far greater degree than 
any other Indians in the United States. 
Such benefits of civilization as jails, 
saloons and asylums have not yet reached f 
them, and all my years of living and work- 
ing among them have brought to my 
knowledge no instance of serious crime. 
The neighboring Navajo tribe is more 
aggressive than the Hopi, and a good deal 
of jealousy exists between the two tribes; 
but even they have only twenty policemen 
to keep in order a population of twenty- 
five thousand people living on a reserva- 
tion of twenty thousand square miles. 
All the policemen have to do is to draw 
their pay from the government and look 
dignified. They rarely make an arrest. 
The Hopi are a contented people, liv- 
ing in the most successful fashion pos- 
sible upon the communistic plan. They 
have never invented an intoxicating drink. 
The old necessity of protecting themselves 
from the warlike tribes surrounding them 
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A STUDY IN BRONZE 


has disappeared; but they still cling to 
their villages on top of the cliffs. They 
were good fighters on their cliff defenses 
in their day; but they fight no longer. 
They are as clean as can be expected of 
a people who have to carry every drop 
of water from the valley below to the top 
of their six hundred-foot cliff home. 
In their eight villages two thousand of 
these people live, asking no favors from 
the white man, except to be let alone. 
They make splendid blankets, although 
in this art the Navajo excel them; but 
their pottery is the finest to be found in 
all the Indian country. 

It is especially with reference to these 
native arts, among not only the Hopi 
and Navajo, but all the interesting tribes 
of the desert, that I should like to suggest 
that we do not kill in them, by our system 
of education, the arts they already possess. 
We do not seem to realize that we have 
in our midst people who are proficient 
in many unique and original artistic crafts. 
Take, for example, the rugs, blankets, 
and silver work of the Navajo, the basket 
work of various northwestern and south- 
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western tribes, and the pottery of the 
Pueblo Indians. How much better it 
would be to encourage them to excel in 
their native arts, for which a good market 
always exists, than to teach them the white 
man’s trades, and then throw them into 
a world already overcrowded and where 
competition is keen! 

The time is not far distant when the 
Indians will be merged into the mass of 
Americans, and if something is not done 
soon all their beautiful, strange and inter- 
esting arts will deteriorate rapidly and 
ultimately be lost. All that is art de- 
serves to live, and that of the original 
inhabitants of the land should not be 
allowed to pass. 

The white man has taken the Indians’ 
land, and in many instances driven them 
to worthless reservations. He has de- 
stroyed their hunting-grounds, and given 
them the white man’s heritage of strong 
drink and other vices and diseases. It 
seems to me our duty to improve their 
condition by wise and judicious legisla- 
tion, and by encouraging them to excel 
in their own arts and industries. 
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On the Gullibility of the Amateur Photographer 


Second Paper 
ELEANOR W. WILLARD 


EXT to the misapprehension about 
lenses, the points that make the 
amateur an easy prey to wrong 
procedure in purchasing an outfit are his 
hazy and inadequate notions as to shutters. 

Probably half of those who purchase 
hand-cameras each year do not even 
know this little piece of mechanism by 
name; while most of the other half, 
though familiar with the name and with 
the little click that accompanies an ex- 
posure, have but a very elementary 
knowledge of the offices of this instrument, 
and a large ignorance as to the figure it 
cuts in the value of their equipment. 
There remain the few who have quite an 
extended knowledge of the practical work- 
ings of shutters, but who do very foolish 
things when buying one; and then the 
fewer still, who make up the whole, 
really know what they are about, and 
purchase intelligently. And yet in hand 
cameras selling from twelve to twenty- 
five dollars, the chief difference in price 
is probably in the shutter. 

This is not to say that one should not 
purchase a ten-dollar outfit, or cheaper, 
if he wants to, or that it is not possible 
to do some excellent work with it when he 
gets it. The only insistence is that he 
should know what he is getting, and the 
limitations he is imposing on himself. 
For instance, in the hand-cameras most 
commonly sold at from five to twelve 
dollars there is fitted a shutter which has 
no pneumatic release, and works by 
finger-pressure alone. It operates only on 
T. B. and one so-called ‘“instantaneous”’ 
speed. No matter what the other features 
of the equipment may be, such a camera 
is liable to give blurred images from 
unsteady holding, or jarring when the 
exposure-lever is pressed. This is the 
principal drawback of this sort of shutter 
on these cheap machines, for although 
the restriction to one ‘‘instantaneous”’ 
speed would render it unfit for use on a 


higher-grade outfit, a more extended 
range of speeds would avail little here, 
because of the limitations of the lens. 
Yet this restriction ought to be understood 
by the purchaser. It allows him to take 
snap-shots only in the brightest sunlight, 
and will rarely render objects in motion, 
suchas people walking, unless they are 
‘end on’’ ‘or at a considerable distance 
from the camera. 

Then come the cameras at from twelve 
to twenty-five dollars, which, in addition 
to better lenses, furnish shutters of a wider 
scope, with time and bulb adjustments, 
the pneumatic release, and speeds ranging, 
in the cheaper kinds, from 1-25 to 1-100 
second; and, in the next better grades 
from one second to 1-100 second. Prob- 
ably none of these shutters is truly ac- 
curate to the speeds marked — very few 
shutters are — but they are so far in ad- 
vance of the T. B. and I. type, that they 
are well worth the extra cost. Any camera 
that is fitted with a double lens should 
have at least as good a shutter as these 
represent. Examples of such shutters 
are the Kodak Automatic; Kodak Ball- 
Bearing; Bausch & Lomb Automatic; 
Burke & James Ibso; the Wollensak 
Autex, and the Thornton-Pickard cur- 
tain-shutter, the latter being fixed to 
the lens when in use. Shutters of very 
superior efficiency, but slightly higher 
cost, are the Bausch & Lomb Volute and 
Compound, also the Goerz XL Sector— 
all yielding a speed of 1-150 second 
and the Goerz Tenax with 1-200 second 
rapidity. As the shutters, just enumer- 
ated, increase in size, the speed is, natur- 
ally, decreased — a condition which must 
be obvious to every one. 

But now we have come to the purchaser 
who has acquired the mania for expensive 
equipment, but who has not, unfortu- 
nately, acquired any increase of knowledge 
as toitsuse. He is quite capable of fitting 
his high-grade rapid lens, costing fifty or 
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sixty dollars, into a T. B. and I. shutter, 
oblivious of the fact that he is thereby 
losing the advantage for which he has 
paid so much, and might just as well be 
firing away with his twelve-dollar outfit. 
Here again he pays the penalty for not 
knowing the full meaning of diaphragms, 
the relation they bear to exposure, and the 
demand that a rapid lens makes for a 
variety of shutter-speeds. With his 
limited shutter he is no more capable of 
taking objects in motion, people walking 
across the line of vision, moving vehicles, 
or boats, than he was with his cheap out- 
fit. And he is quite likely to blame the 
lens for his failure. Such amateurs often 
suppose that the rapidity of a lens is due 
to some inherent quality in the glass itself, 
and, having fitted themselves out with the 
glass, they expect rapid results regardless 
of shutter-speeds or diaphragms. 

It often takes the beginner in photog- 
raphy a long time to grasp the fact that 
in making exposures one must not only 
expose long enough to get a correct render- 
ing of light and shade, but short enough 
to prevent any movement in the object 
showing on the plate. Of course in 
absolutely stationary objects this latter 
consideration is eliminated, but by far 
the greater number of hand-camera ex- 
posures involves some movement in the 
subject. This being the case, it becomes 
evident that the shutter must work fast 
enough to ‘‘stop”’ the movement, and this 
speed of shutter must be compensated for 
by a large enough opening of the dia- 
phragm to admit sufficient light to the 
plate for ample exposure. The _inter- 
dependence of these two facts must be 
clearly understood if failures are to be 
avoided, and that understanding ought to 
illuminate the whole question of shutters 
for the would-be purchaser. 

Yet there is no inherent virtue in ex- 
tremely short exposures. Many a man 
will work his shutter at 1-200 of a second 
on a stationary object, when 1-25 would 
have served him much better, and he will 
publish the fact to his neighbors as if he 
had achieved some great and glorious 
deed. Some day he will probably find 
out that such high shutter-speeds are 








never used by any but the novice except 
on very rapidly moving objects. 

And what about the experienced ama- 
teur? Does he never make foolish mis- 
takes? Indeed he does, and their name 
is legion. In his ambition to acquire a 
perfect equipment he is likely to put a 
large amount of unnecessary expense 
into special shutters for which he has no 
real need. He invests in focal-planes 
when he never does any high-speed work, 
or foolishly fits his lens with a com- 
plicated inter-lens shutter intended also 
for high-speed work, but which only the 
maker can repair. I have to my own 
discredit just such a foolish act, for which 
I paid dearly and shall never cease to 
have regrets. I was to make a trip to 
Spain and, wishing to be prepared for 
every contingency, fitted my hand-camera, 
after carefully looking up the endorse- 
ments, with one of these complicated 
inter-lens shutters. It was many weeks 
late in being delivered. I had no chance 
to test it, and was obliged to sail with that 
or nothing. It proved to be that and 
nothing — for it went out of order before 
I got out of New York Harbor and, as 
no one but the maker could repair it, my 
whole trip was photographically ruined. 
Spain not being “prolific in photographic 
supplies, and my travels being mostly 
in out-of-the-way places, I was restricted 
to a little T. B. and I. outfit which proved 
wholly inadequate to the situation. Yet 
this shutter had been thoroughly inspected 
by the maker and declared to be in perfect 
order the day before I sailed. 

A really good shutter, however, is not 
to be undervalued by the amateur who 
has the good fortune to possess a rapid 
lens. A shutter working up to 1-250 of 
a second greatly increases the efficiency 
of the hand-camera that is fitted with an 
anastigmat, and is adapted to all but the 
very highest speed-work. It is all any 
experienced worker needs, unless his taste 
runs in the director of horse-racing, high- 
jumping, and railroad trains. There 
are several such shutters on the market, 
all admirably suited to the needs of the 
usual worker. Such are notably the No. 
O Compound of the Bausch & Lomb 
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Optical Company; the Optimo of the 
Wollensak Optical Company, and the 
Koilos, distributed by Burke & James. 
An ideal, all-around hand-camera outfit 
is, in my opinion, a 3}x 4} roll-film 
machine, fitted with one of the above- 
named shutters and a short-focus anastiz- 
mat lens as fast as the purse will stand. 
The cost will be in the neighborhood of $60 
—at least it need not be more—but it will 
be worth the outlay to the photorrapher 
who knows how to use it. He will then 
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be equipped for all dull-day snap-shot 
work, work in dark and narrow streets, 
indoor-work with children, and all mov- 
ing objects except the ultra rapid, and 
for this nothing excels a camera of the 
reflecting type fitted with a focal-plane 


shutter. Recently, however, an American 
camera-manufacturer has placed upon 
the market a 24x 4} film-camera hav- 
ing a focal-plane shutter capable of mak- 
ing an exposure of 1-1000 second, as well 
as much slower exposures. 
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T first thought there would seem to be 
absolutely no connection between 
the two items included in the above 

title. As one who has had somewhat 
to do with photography in the last fifteen 
years, and also somewhat to do with civic 
improvement, both local and _ national, 
in an increasing ratio, since 1902, I may 
be perhaps forgiven for attempting to 
bring to the minds of the acute amateurs 
of America, to whom all photographic 
advance is due, the actual connection and 
the desirable possibilities. 

As a well-known crank, I may be par- 
doned for saying that I think a good 
photographer ought also to be a good 
citizen. The good photographer is at 
a loss for subjects upon which to exercise 
his art through his camera, his lens and 
his disposition to promote the financial 
welfare of the plate and film makers unless 
there be things of beauty to photograph. 
This wasteful, careless, disregardful coun- 
try of ours is rapidly destroying natural 
beauty. If we are to have in its stead 
the beauty of well-considered art, with 
just a little reminiscence left here and 
there in park and forest of the glories 
of nature, tamed and trimmed even 
though they be, men must bestir them- 
selves. I can see that it is being a good 
citizen to try not only to preserve such 
remaining natural beauties as we have, 
but also to create beauty about the home, 
about the street and in the town. The 
photographer who is a good citizen will 
be a man who wants clean streets, lined 
with well-ordered trees and edged with 
grass. He will believe in public buildings 
of such architecture as will give him op- 
portunities to photograph as adequately 
sometimes in America as he may 
now do in many European cities. He 
will have a feeling for the unity of public 
and semi-public structures which will 
lead him to protest against impossible 
but continuously appearing sky-scraping 
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structures, erected without the least 
thought of the way in which they jolt 
and jar any architectural beauty on the 
highways they infest. 

Moreover, this good citizen-photog- 
rapher will love the beauty of not only 
the highway which is also a good road, 
but which is as well a beautiful way to go 
from place to place. Its changing aspects 
from winter to spring and from summer to 
fall will give play to his artistic instincts 
and use to the tools of his art. If he 
is to have this beautiful highway he must 
be a good citizen to the extent of insisting 
on it. 

Nowhere in America does one see so 
quickly the influence of beauty on the 
citizen as in the great city of Washington. 
One who loves to depict that which is 
noble and dignified must use his camera 
in Washington. If the Father of his 
country, who was so much more than a 
statesman and a soldier, had not been also 
just a plain, good citizen, we would not 
now have a city of present and potential 
beauty, to excite the admiration of all 
visitors. Washington does more than 
this. It produces and expands real 
patriotism, and if the good citizen- 
photographer ever gets weak in the region 
where he keeps his reservoir of faith, 
he may go to Washington and have the 
supply renewed and become, as every 
one does who looks with thought, or, 
indeed, without it, upon the vistas, build- 
ings and trees of the ‘“‘ Federal City,” a 
really better American. 

But I am wandering away from the 
first intimate details of the connection 
between photography and civic improve- 
ment or, rather, between photography 
and good citizenship. It will be found 
that most cities in America need to be 
made better not only in the most promi- 
nently public places, but in many more 
of the less prominent places. I have 
seen in Washington itself nasty, dirty, 
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A fairly effective view of a dump. 


A good view of a dump. The distance merely strengthens the ugliness of the foreground. 


A thoroughly effective presentation of poles, wires and signs. Note the dome in the distance 
which locates the place. 
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sordid corners, and I have seen in some 
of the proudest and best of the cities, that 
have spent money to be pleasing and 
efficient, conditions that were not only 
ugly but unsanitary. I remember, for 
instance, starting out from the Exchange 
Street Station in Buffalo not long ago, 
with an hour to command, thinking to 
feast my eyes upon the well-known beauty 
of the streets of Buffalo. A chance turn 
brought me to the water-front, and the 
assault upon my eyes and upon my nose 
of the disorder, filth, poor architecture 
and general ugliness of what might have 
been a place of pleasing resort, was such 
as to take from me any desire to penetrate 
further into the city at that time. 

Now just here comes the first oppor- 
tunity of the photographer who wants 
to be a good citizen directly, or who is 
willing to help some one who is a good 
citizen and is not a photographer. He 
may make effective pictures of ugly 
places, so that they may be glaringly 
presented in the well-known confined 
and efficient form of a photograph to those 
who can help to bring about better con- 
ditions. When he goes to do this he 


needs to have, possibly, some of the ex- 
perience of a combination crank like my- 
self, who is both photographer and im- 


prover, and who attempts to be a good 
citizen. 

In photographing for the purpose of 
arousing attention either to beauty or to 
ugliness there must always be a little 
cunning but perfectly fair exaggeration. 
As I get about through the country, in- 
specting here and speaking to audiences 
there, I constantly ask to have supplied 
me lantern-slides made from local con- 
ditions, either of beauty or of ugliness. 
I get the lantern-slides, and they are 
usually unspeakably bad in quality and 
worse, if possible, in composition. Some- 
times they are made by a crude amateur, 
sometimes by a skilled amateur and some- 
times by a professional. I expect ninety- 
five per cent of inefficiency, and am 
seldom disappointed, this percentage cov- 
ering the selection of the subject, the 
way of photographing it and the mere 
mechanics of making a lantern-slide. 


To make my “knock,” which is in- 
tended to be a helpful thing, concrete, 
let us suppose that there is a bad dump 
in a prominent place which it is desired 
to bring to the attention of the people, 
either through a newspaper half-tone 
or the medium of a lantern-slide. The 
thought of the average worker with the 
camera is to get where he can cover the 
whole of this dump in one exposure and 
present a broad and perfectly flat view 
of it. To his surprise, it does not look 
so bad as it did when he focused upon it. 
The smell is gone, the offensive coloration 
has disappeared, and the objects are so 
much smaller as to be unrecognizable. 
In fact, it sometimes happens that a scene 
particularly repulsive to the eye becomes 
really attractive when handled in the 
wrong fashion. 

The important point for the photog- 
rapher to consider in this scheme of be- 
neficent exaggeration I am treating is to 
make some one place or position the 
emphatic thing, regardless whether he 
includes in his scene all the improper 
conditions. If it is the dump we have 
been talking about, let him so place his 
camera as to bring prominently into view, 
preferably at one side or the other of the 
plate, the most repulsive feature of the 
foreground. He may not include all the 
dump, but he may have shown the thing 
that will strike most forcibly the people 
who are to be interested. 

Suppose it is one of the extraordinary 
and outrageous messes of poles and wires 
with which we have decorated our streets 
that the photographer is to bring to at- 
tention. Again he need not bother with 
or ought not attempt to include the great- 
est number of poles. Let him get close 
to the most considerable congestion of 
poles, so that two, or three, or four of 
them fill much of the plate. He need not 
in this case be so elaborately particular 
about having the poles point straight on 
the plate, especially if they are crooked 
as a fact! If he realizes that he must 
slightly exaggerate the ugliness, he ought 
to be able to make a picture which can- 
not fail to arrest attention at once. 

Many times I have had occasion to use, 
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and many more times I have wanted to 
have occasion to use, pictures of dirty 
streets upon which children were com- 
pelled to play in filth because they had 
no other place to play. The average 
worker makes no attempt to get the child 
at play. Many times he lines them up; 
whereupon his supposed picture becomes 
merely a portrait with a dirty street acces- 
sory. If he will patiently wait about until 
he can catch one group of girls or boys, 
doing some one particular thing, and if 
he will have so cunningly placed himself 
as to get into view the crowded, or dirty, 
or sordid conditions near by, he will then 
accomplish the arousing purpose he has 
in his beneficent mind. There comes to 
my memory a picture of one urchin sitting 
on a horse block, with his feet in a very 
filthy gutter, which I have presented as 
the only wading-pool in a certain wealthy 
city. It is effective because the boy, the 
feet and the gutter are the big things in 
the view. 

Several years ago a newspaper in Seattle 
undertook to stir up that community to a 
sense of its nearby but overlooked filth. 
It had a camera-artist who had the right 
point of view, and he produced a lot of 
pictures which put the town in an uproar, 
and also put the cleaners to work. He 
got close, and the dumps, thetin cans, the 
filthy backyards, the tumbling shacks, and 
the objectionable things were the strongest 
things in the pictures. 

There is another side to this work of 
civic improvement to be carried on by 
the aid of photography — and I may as 
well say that without photegraphy, used 
through prints, half-tones and lantern- 
slides, the present still rolling and in- 
creasing wave of betterment would not, 
I firmly believe, be covering the country. 
It is desirable to show beautiful things, 
and it is particularly desirable to bring 
to the attention of the people of your home 
town, and sometimes to provide for the 
people of other towns, particularly ex- 
cellent features within reach. A graceful 





light-fixture— and there are not very 
many of them — a satisfactory sign-post, 
a really good public fountain, a pleasing 
park-entrance, a satisfactory arrangement 








of grass-plot, a tree-space on a highway 
an evidence of good taste in window- 
boxes, or what I sometimes call “ front- 
door flowers,” all these may be so handled, 
with the same thought as above outlined 
in mind, as to accentuate the object it is 
desired to present. 

May be, I say, but not often are ac- 
centuated, these things of beauty! I 
write and write, and write again to mayors 
and others who are boasting of the beauty 
of their lighting-fixtures for a photograph 
which will really show the fixtures. Most 
of the time the photographer comes again 
and again-with the thought that he must 
get into the view all the examples of these 
lighting-fixtures that are in that particular 
city, whereas one well done, so composed 
into the view as to give an idea of its 
placing and of the vista beyond, is all that 
is to be desired. 

In America we have most carefully dis- 
regarded any possible beauty of water- 
front. It seems to us to be preferable 
to destroy such beauty, and then to go 
abroad and spend money to see the canals 
of Holland and Germany and Sweden, 
to consider the orderly and sightly harbors 
of French and German cities, and to 
finish out, if we have any money left, along 
the Riviera, attraction in every case de- 
pending entirely upon the preserved 
beauty which we have probably been 
helping to destroy at home. Now, in 
calling attention to the possibilities and 
proprieties of the situation, photography 
is of immeasurable aid, and an amateur 
who is a good citizen will delight to put 
into exhibition sometimes, and at least 
to offer among his friends, photographs 
showing how repulsive and unpleasant 
is the average American water-front. 
As he travels he will gather examples of 
how the canny people of Europe provide 
beauty for themselves to look at, and then 
sell its sight to Americans. 

Everything I have said in regard to 
the connection between photography and 
civic improvement relates completely to 
good composition. That good photo- 
graphic composition is rare is painfully 
evident, at least to me, who has to put 
up with the things served to me by workers 
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who, in all truth, ought to know 

better. ‘ 
I cannot here enlarge upon the matter 

of making lantern-slides, except to reiter- 


ate that the good slide is the exception 


STEDMAN 
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and not the rule. Seemingly, we have yet 
to travel the road — and it is not a hard 
road — which leads to the reasonably effi- 
cient production of that interesting thing 
known as the transparent lantern slide. 
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The Simultaneous Developing and Printing 


of Bromide Enlargements 


HENRY A. PEABODY 


HE simultaneous developing and 

printing of bromide enlargements 

is not a new process in photog- 
raphy. It has been mentioned from time 
to time in the magazines as a possible 
method of treatment of bromide paper. 
But it has never been, until lately, seri- 
ously considered as a practical and effec- 
tive means of control and manipulation 
in enlarged prints. 

Recently I was having considerable 
trouble in obtaining satisfactory enlarge- 
ments from certain vigorous and con- 
trasty negatives because of the necessity 
to use a rather weak artificial light in 
my lantern. After trying in vain to rem- 
edy the difficulty by altering the com- 
position of the developer, I concluded 
that I should be obliged to use a day- 
light machine. It was then that I hap- 
pened to see in one of the English maga- 
zines an article by Mr. Mortimer on 
simultaneous developing and _ printing, 
and was led to make a few experiments 
which yielded most gratifying results. 
To-day I am using this process exclu- 
sively, as I can obtain better prints with 
less material from all grades of negatives 
than I ever could by the old method. 

There are, however, several pitfalls 
into which the experimenter will fall 
when he first attempts to make prints by 
this process, all of which can be easily 
and effectually avoided if he knows their 
cause and the proper remedy. It is to 
discuss some of these troubles as well as 
some of the advantages of the method that 
I am writing this article. 

First of all it might be well to state that 
no change has to be made in the enlarg- 
ing apparatus except in the easel. This 
must be covered with some waterproof 
substance, such as enameled cloth, and 
there must also be a tray underneath or 
some similar means of catching any of the 


developer which might otherwise drip on 
the floor. The print need not be fastened 
up by pins or cleats, as the wet paper will 
stick closely to the cloth when once in 
position. 

To focus the picture hold or tack a 
piece of white blotting-paper against the 
enameled ‘covering of the easel and throw 
the image upon that, after which the blot- 
ting-paper should be removed. Then 
place a color-screen over the lens, so that 
the paper which is previously soaked in 
developer may be adjusted in proper 
position without being affected by the 
light. Place the piece of bromide paper 
before exposing in a developing-tray and 
flow with developer, using a rubber-bound 
camel’s hair brush to swab the surface. 
The choice of the developer to be used 
is rather important, for, if it is not just 
right, the prints will be stained. In fact, 
staining and blisters are the great bug- 
bears of the process. I experimented 
with several developers, all of which were 
unsatisfactory until I tried hydro-metol 
in a formula which has given me some 
technically-perfect prints on the Eastman 
papers, and I have no doubt it will work 
well on all makes of bromide paper. It 
is the regular Eastman bromide formula 
arranged in a practical form for ordinary 
use. The stock-solution is as follows: 


sl , Ee, Pree I2 02. 
os hag an cade SoS mes 8 grs. 
Sodium Sulphite (dry)......... 150 grs. 
Hydroquinine ............... 30 grs. 
Potassium Bromide............ 15 grs. 
Sodium Carbonate (dry)........ 300 grs. 


For use take two ounces stock solution, 
one and one-half ounces water and one- 
half ounce glycerine. 

The glycerine in the developer is im- 
portant for several: reasons. It helps to 
prevent staining, probably because it 
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keeps the air from the print while it is on 
the easel. It also keeps the developer 
from running off the print while in a ver- 
tical position, and it regulates the length 
of time of development. It is useful to 
take advantage of this latter function 
where one has a very contrasty negative 
to work from. By slightly increasing 
the proportion of glycerine the action 
of the developer is held back until the 
high-lights of the negative are penetrated 
by the light, a thing which cannot be done 
by the old method of enlarging. 

When the print is in position on the 
easel, smooth it down by means of the 
camel’s hair brush wet with the developer. 
Then take off the yellow cap from the 
lens. Ina few seconds a darkening of the 
image will be noticed. It is impossible 
to judge the printing merely by looking 
at the paper with the image thrown upon 
it, so there must be an easy method of 
cutting off this image in order to inspect 
the print. The simplest way to do this is 
to hold in the hand a fairly large sheet of 
cardboard which can be interposed be- 
tween the lens and the paper at frequent 
intervals. Then if there is plenty of 
yellow light in the room the depth of 
printing can be easily seen, remembering, 
however, that red or yellow light increases 
the apparent contrast of a print, so that 
the print must be carried to what seems 
to be slightly too dark a shade for a fin- 
ished print. 

If one is printing from an ordinary 
negative one must be very careful not 
to over-expose the print. It may seem 
strange that one has to watch the ex- 
posure at all where developing and print- 
ing are simultaneous. But, while it is 
true that they are simultaneous, it does 
not follow that the development keeps 
up with the action of the light. With 
most negatives it will be well to shut off 
the lens by holding the card in front of it 
and allow the developer alone to work 
for awhile, brushing the print over with 
fresh developer from time to time. Then 
when it stops developing let the light 
image on again. In that way the print 
pure 


will be fully developed with good, 


blacks. 











Now suppose one wishes to print some 
portion of his picture longer than another. 
There is no conjecture about it with this 
method. Simply shade part of the print 
with the card and allow the other part 
to print until] it comes up to the required 
depth. Or, with a hole in the card, any 
small section of the print may be manip- 
ulated as in the old method of enlarging, 
only one is able to see at a glance how 
much extra printing is necessary to ac- 
complish the effect desired. 

When the print appears satisfactory 
remove it from the easel and place it im- 
mediately in a fresh acid fixing-bath. 
Do not try to rinse it first; if you do, 
blisters will invariably result. The length 
of time of development, which is consider- 
ably longer than the ordinary method, 
together with the constant use of the 
brush, tends to soften the gelatine surface 
of the print. When it is first put into the 
bath keep it moving for about a minute 
so that the acid hypo will act on every part 
immediately and thus check development. 

After one has mastered the details I 
think it will be found that the simultane- 
ous developing and printing of bromide 
enlargements is a thoroughly reliable 
method of working which gives a means 
of control which eliminates all guess- 
work. And, while it takes a little longer 
time to complete an individual print than 
was required by the old method, it actually 
saves time in the end, for a print once 
made seldom has to be thrown away. 
The great saving of material removes one 
of the chief disadvantages of bromide- 
work, as a few mistakes in exposure on a 
12x15 print deplete the pocketbook of 
the amateur and impair the profits of 
the professional photographer. 

“ 

An object must not only appear to 
possess those properties adapted by 
nature to its purpose and _ protection, 
but also those qualities which have been 
found by the experience of the best 
masters productive of beauty; this renders 
it a source of gratification; and it is then 
said to be true to nature and art. (From 
“Practical Essays on Art,’ by John 
Burnet. ) 
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Women in Photography 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


OMEN’S work in photography, 

as exemplified at the Milwaukee 

Convention, last July, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Federation, isnow 
recognized as an important factor in the 
development of the art. The photographs 
shown in the women’s section on this oc- 
casion were marked by excellences of a 
high order. The exhibit, itself, created 
a sensation by its eminently tasteful and 
effective arrangement. The addresses by 
Mary Carnell, the president of the Wo- 
men’s Federation, and Lena McCauley 
gave evidence of the high aims, unity of 
purpose and healthy energy which ani- 
mate the women practitioners of this 
country. They can do much to improve 


conditions which have baffled the efforts 
of some of our prominent workers, not 
only as regards an uplift in business- 





methods, but other matters. Referring 
to photography as a woman’s pursuit, 
Mary Carnell said at Milwaukee: “It is 
through work that we are enabled to meet 
our responsibilities — capable work, into 
which we pour our energies of mind and 
body, work which is needed, without sex. 
As is marked achievement in any field, 
work is our refuge in time of trouble — 
our castle of defence and, if we take it 
rightly, a strong and abiding joy.” 

The officers of the Women’s Federa- 
tion were about to leave for an automobile 
ride one afternoon during the convention 
time, when Mr. G. Fisher, of New York, 
who happened to be near, made the photo- 
graph reproduced on this page. They 
are, from right to left, Bessie’ Meiser, 
Mary Carnell, Belle Johnson, Katherine 
Jamieson and M. Estelle Jenkins. 
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Alfred Stieglitz on the Defensive 
M* ALFRED STIEGLITZ’S suc- 


cess in managing the Albright 
Art Galleries Exhibition according to 
Photo-Secession principles, this autumn, 
was a foregone conclusion. The peerless 
leader, a camera in one hand and a sword 
in the other, took the initiative during the 
controversy between the representatives of 
other photographic societies and himself 
by issuing — August 25—a pamphlet 
comprising reprints of a number of letters 
bearing on the subject of Photo-Secession. 
Two of these missives were written by 
Mr. Stieglitz to Mr. Walter Zimmerman, 
chairman of the print-committee of the 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia, and 
in them he defends his manner of direct- 
ing the selection of prints destined for the 
Albright Gallery show, although he politely 
acknowledges the official responsibility of 
the provisional director, Miss Sage. The 
first of the series of letters, however, was 
sent to F. R. Fraprie, editor of American 
Photography, chiding him for criticising 
the policies of the Photo-Secession, and 
concluding with a challenge — involving 
a wager of $2,000 against $1,000 — to 
arrange an exhibition of American pic- 
torial photography that shall surpass, in 
artistic merit, one prepared by Mr. Stieg- 
litz. The remaining two letters of this 
remarkable brochure emanate from Annie 
W. Brigman and Alfred Stiezlitz, and are 
addressed to F. J. Mortimer, editor of 
the Amateur Photographer, censuring that 
gentleman for publishing several of Mrs. 
Brigman’s photographs without her au- 
thority. In these communications Mr. 
Stieglitz evinces an understanding of 
photographic events, a judicial acumen, a 
resourcefulness and an audacity that are 
impressive. Of diplomacy he is, indeed, 





master, and those who would challenge 
him to a controversy regarding the Veuve 
Richtung in photozraphy should sharpen 
their pens as well as their wits. 





The Excellence of Photographic 
Products 


T is to the eminent credit of the manu- 
facturers of photographic material, 
which includes dry-plates, printing-me- 
diums and chemicals — entering, as they 
do, into the production of the finished 
print — that for many years they have 
maintained the highest possible standard 
of excellence. With but few exceptions 
these photographic requisites are honest, 
and fully worthy the confidence accorded 
them by members of the craft. One does 
not hear that a certain dry-plate is de- 
ficient in silver; that such and such a make 
of pyrogallol is poor in quality, or of in- 
adequate measure; that so-and-so’s paper 
refuses to yield good prints, or that a 
gross-package contains less than one 
hundred and forty-four sheets. A manu- 
facturer of these commodities is not ob- 
liged to submit them to Government 
analysis to ensure their honesty. The 
United States Pure Food and Drugs Act 
is an anomaly considered with reference 
to photographic products, and to what ex- 
tent this gratifying state of affairs is due 
to competition, would be hard to deter- 
mine. A knife must be sharp, else it will 
not cut. A sensitive plate or film must 
be rich in silver bromide in order to yield 
a good result. The same is true of print- 
ing-papers having a silver emulsion. A 
developing-agent must possess adequate 
reducing-energy, otherwise it is useless. 
A deficiency of power in any material 
necessary to produce a photograph of 
standard excellence will be quickly dis- 
covered by the expert craftsman. A 
photographic product of inferior quality 
could not maintain itself very long. 
When photographs fade or become dis- 
colored, it must not be attributed to the 
material, but rather to careless or un- 
skilled technical manipulation in the 
photographic establishment, and the pro- 
prietor should be held accountable. If 
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he is an honorable and sagacious business 
man, he will be only too eager to satisfy 
the customer. 

It is to be regretted that other photo- 
graphic industries are not equally well 
managed. While most makes of cameras, 
lenses, shutters and other kinds of ap- 
paratus measure up to the highest degree 
of efficiency, there are some which do not 
merit the approval of the craft, but the 
discriminating consumer will soon detect 
the difference in quality. 


The Question of Clear 
Definition 

OME of our subscribers have taken 
S exceptions to certain pictorial il- 
lustrations in PHoTO-ERA on account 
of their lack of distinctness. It prob- 
ably has not occurred to these good 
people that all reproductions in any pro- 
gressive photographic journal cannot be 
enjoyed at the same distance required to 
read the text. Certain pictures possess 
breadth of treatment and need to be viewed 
at a distance greater than that demanded 
by sharply-focused pictures, as, for in- 
stance, the work of Anderson, Chislett, 
Vandervelde and others of the same 
school, and with which readers of PHoto- 
I’RA are familiar; whereas the more clearly 
detined productions of Ballance, Norrie, 
Fitel and others, and the professional por- 
traitists, as a class, may be comprehended 
as easily as the text-pages. 

Would these same persons think of 
finding fault with the paintings hung in 
art-museums? Some of these works of 
art may be viewed quite closely, as, for in- 
stance, those delightful pictures of the 
Dutch masters, Terburg, Dou, Metsu and 
Van Der Werfi; or those of the more 
modern artists, Meissonier, Géréme, Men- 
zel, Voltz and others; while the rest — 
painted with broad and even coarse 
sweeps of the brush — cannot be seen ad- 
vantageously at less than eight or more 
feet away. Of course, much depends 
upon individual sight. Thus, nearsighted 
persons, find it difficult te distinguish 
pictures at a distance whence they are 
seen with ease by those having normal 
Vision. 








If, therefore, those of our readers who 
are dissatisfied with the broadly-handled 
pictures of the modern school of photog- 
raphy, will contemplate them at, say, 
arms’ length, and, for the while, forego 
any possible prejudice, they may be re- 
paid for this slight physical effort. 


The Power of the Camera 


T is sincerely to be hoped that the 
I effects of J. Horace McFarland’s 
admirable article on ‘‘ Photography and 
Civic Improvement’’— printed elsewhere 
in this issue — will not be lost on the 
amateur photographer who has at heart 
the welfare of the community in which 
he lives. Like the press, the camera 
can be a powerful medium. Not long 
ago Boston’s model motion-picture house 
—the Bijou Theatre — included in its 
semi-weekly program an illustrated lecture 
on the work of the Women’s Municipal 
League of Boston, an organization one of 
whose objects is to call public attention 
to the filthy condition of certain city streets 
and by-ways. The stereopticon-views, 
shown on this occasion, produced a power- 
ful impression, making those present 
realize the danger and unsightliness of 
accumulated refuse. The average cam- 
erist probably is not aware of thebeneficent 
influence he may exert in the matter of im- 
proving his city as well as the landscape. 
The amount of effective missionary work 
he can achieve is seemingly unlimited, 
and it is hoped that Mr. McFarland’s 
suggestion will find a ready response 
among amateurs and camera-clubs in 
general. 





"<= 


To question humbly and _ resolutely 
the human face is the only way to obtain 
what modern writers call human docu- 
ments. There never was any other way. 
Chambermaids lie, young women who 
confide to you their reminiscences have 
read them in bad novels; but eyes, a nose, 
a mouth are bound to tell the truth if it 
be asked of them. Lines are forcibly sin- 


cere, and even the face of the Gioconda 
says, “I lie.”—David de la Gamme. 
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THE BROOK 
PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild, pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 
free and may be obtained by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 














October With the Camera 


At this period of the year the light, photo- 
graphically speaking, is not the best. Smoke 
and mist are prevalent, though now and then 
there comes a clear, bright day, when the sky is 
as bright a blue as in June, and the atmosphere 
as sparkling. These days are rare, but the ama- 
teur whose mind is bent on pictorial and artistic 
results chooses the days of mist and smoke and 
haze for his out-door work. 

The great charm of October days lies in the 
variety which they exhibit, added to the gorgeous 
colors which trees and shrubs have donned, and 
the tints of field and meadow which have re- 
placed the vivid greens of summer. 

Out-door work in October‘is specially satisfy- 
ing owing to the absence of wind. A sort of hush 
seems over the land, and there are days when 
trees and shrubs and grasses stand motionless. 
Such days, which are frequent instead of rare, are 
the days when beautiful pictorial work may be 
done. It is the time to change one’s regular 
working-apparatus for orthochromatic plates, 
color screens and a wide open diaphragm. 

Many of our amateurs who have been success- 
ful prize-takers find these October days the very 
best for artistic out-door work. The cause of 
failure in making landscape pictures at this time 
of year is in the exposure. The light is materi- 
ally less than it was in September, and owing to 
the mistiness and the haze it has a distinctly 
yellowish tint. In using the screen, therefore, it 
would be necessary to give about five times the 
normal exposure for the subject. 

Of all times of the year the October days are 
the ones in which to use orthochromatic plates, 
and with these plates it is not always necessary 
to use a color screen. While an exposure meter 
is not necessary, its use is a great advantage to 
the amateur who has not had much experience 
in autumn landscape work. 

The clouds at this time of year are specially 
beautiful, and one should try for some of the 
beautiful sunset effects which are found only in 
the month of October. 


Eligibility of Beginners 
SUCCESSFUL contestants in the quarterly 
prize competitions are not barred from _ par- 
ticipating in the regular monthly contests. 





Improving Negatives 


Now and then one is fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a negative.which needs no special treatment 
to produce a most satisfactory print, but the 
majority are really improved by a tittle work in 
retouching, eliminating defects, intensifying and 
reducing. 

Before one attempts to work on a plate a print 
should be made from it so as to be sure of its ex- 
act printing value. If one has some special 
printing process in mind like platinum or carbon 
then it is wise to make a print first so as to be able 
to judge correctly just what treatment is needed 
for future prints. Of course pinholes and such 
local defects are remedied, but any extended 
work must be deferred until the trial print is 
made. One must consider the condition of the 
negative and what changes are desirable to make 
it a good printer for the process to be used. 

A common defect in the beginner’s negatives 
is the staining of the film by the developer. 
With pyro, the negative is always slightly stained ; 
but if the stain — which is of a yellowish tone — 
is uniform all over the plate it gives a good print- 
ing quality to the plate and need not be removed. 
If, however, the staining is local and of a deep 
color it must be eliminated. One of the simplest 
metheds of removing this yellow stain is to take 
equal parts of the hypo fixing bath and of gly- 
cerine, the hypo bath being of the strength of one 
tofour. Mix thoroughly, lay the plate face up in 
the tray, turn the solution over it and let it re- 
main for two or three hours. Another bath for 
obstinate stains is made of sodium sulphite, 180 
grains; sulphuric acid, 50 minims; water 10 
ounces. Shake thoroughly, let stand for a half 
hour to settle, decant the clear liquid, and im- 
merse the negative in the solution until the stain 
is removed. Wash well, and set the negative in 
the sun, but watch carefully to see that the film 
does not soften. If it does not darken enough, 
redevelop the plate in ferrous oxalate developer. 

Stains of hydrochinon developer are the hard- 
est of all to remove. One of the most effectual 
methods is first to bleach the negative slightly and 
then redevelop it with another developing agent. 
Make up a solution of muriatic acid 20 drops; 
potassium bichromate 40 grains; water 4 ounces. 
When the image has begun to whiten in this solu- 
tion, remove, rinse well and develop with metol, 
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HIDE AND SEEK 


rodinal, ortol, or any similar developing agent. 
After developing fix ina hypo bath of a strength 
of one to eight. 

Another stain which often occurs is colored 
fog. This is due to the oxidization of the de- 
veloper. It can be easily removed by bleaching 
the image in a bath made of liquid bromine 
I-3 0z.; potassium bromide 1 0z.; water Io oz. 
When the image has turned white remove the 
plate from the solution and redevelop in hydro- 
chinon developer and the stain will not reappear. 

Fog is not easy to remove when it veils the 
whole negative, but if the negative is not too thin 
Farmer’s reducer will remove most of the fog 
without affecting to anv marked degree the den- 
sity of the image. This diluted reducer is easy 
to control, and as soon as the fog has been prac- 
tically eliminated the plate should be rinsed well 
and placed in a weak hypo bath. There are 
so many causes which produce this fogging of 
the negative that it would be hard to describe 
them in detail. It may be caused by over- 
exposure, by diffused light in the dark-room, by 
light entering the camera otherwise than through 
the lens, by sunlight striking the lens during 
exposure, or by any actinic light acting on the 
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GREY 


plate before, during, or after exposure, and be- 
fore the plate is developed. Any one of these 
causes is easily remedied when once it is known. 
Chemical fog is usually due to too much alkali 
in the developer, or occurs in prolonged develop- 
ment when the image is weak and one tries to 
force it. 

Halation is really local fog, and is caused by 
the spreading of light beyond its proper area, for 
instance in making pictures of interiors where the 
camera is pointed toward a window. This loca] 
fog may be easily removed by using a piece of 
clean chamois wet in alcohol. Draw the chamois 
over the end of the finger, dip into the alcohol 
and rub the spot gently. As soon as the chamois 
becomes blackened, take a clean place and con- 
tinue the process until the halation has dis- 
appeared. If the film becomes softened let it 
dry again, because it is very apt to tear if it gets 
too wet with the alcohol. This method is also 
an excellent way to soften highlights which are 
too dense to print out their details. 

Stains from developer often occur because the 
solution is too old and has become oxidized. 
Some developers keep well in solution; others, 
like amidol, will keep only a day or so. A de- 
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HONORABLE 
MENTION 
LANDSCAPE 


WITH FIGURES 


IN VACATION TIME 
veloper which has been used will throw down a 
sediment or deposit. This will cause spots or 
stains in the film unless the precaution is taken to 
filter it before using. 

When a negative has been correctly exposed 
but not developed far enough it can be strength- 
ened by redeveloping or by submitting it to the 
action of an intensifier. Hydrochinon is one of 
the best agents for redeveloping weak negatives. 
A tried and proved formula is made as follows: 
used hydrochinon developer 2 3-4 0z.; citric acid 
(ten per cent solution) 2 0z.; red prussiate of 
potash (ten per cent solution) I oz.; water 2 oz. 
In making up any formula always mix the chem- 












E, H. WESTON 
icals in the order given. Put the negative into 
the developer and rock the tray to insure even 
development. In two or three minutes the re- 
development begins. When it has reached the 
desired density wash in running water for fifteen 
minutes or else in several changes. 

If one has a negative that is harsh in contrast 
it may be submitted to the action of this devel- 
oper and turned into a plate of pleasing contrasts. 
Yellow stains of negatives are also removed by 
this bath provided the stains are not of too long 
standing. 

A negative which has been over-developed, 
making a hard and long-printing plate, may be 
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reduced to a fine printer by using some reducing 
agent. The principle of reduction is that the 
image is treated with what is called a reagent 
which converts the metallic substance of the 
image into some compound easily soluble in the 
auxiliary agent mixed with it. For instance we 
use ferricyanide and hyposulphite of soda as a 
reducer. The potassium ferricyanide acts on 
the silver in the plate and turns it into silver 
jerricyanide which is a substance soluble in the 
hypo contained in the solution, this being the 
auxiliary reagent. 

If a negative is of even density and the half- 
tones are of pleasing contrast, one must use a 
reducer which will act on the image evenly. 
Such a one is found in iodide and hypo. Make 
up a solution of potassium iodide 30 grains; hypo, 
I I-2 0z.; water, 7 oz. Place the plate in the 
bath, rock it a few times to ensure even action, 
and leave in the bath until sufficiently reduced. 
The bath acts very slowly, but gives most satis- 
factory results. 

If a plate has harsh contrasts, strong high- 
lights and deep shadows without much detail, 
then a reducer must be used which will act on the 
highlights first. A formula which acts thus is 
made of the proportion of 12 grains of ammo- 
nium persulphate to 1 oz. of water. The tray 
should be rocked now and then to insure even 
action. The action is slow at first, but as soon 
as it once begins it goes on very rapidly, so one 
must watch the plate closely so as to avoid over- 
reduction. As soon as the plate is sufficiently 
reduced, remove it and immerse it at once in a 
solution of sodium sulphite made of the strength 
of 25 grains of sodium sulphite to 1 oz. of water. 
Leave in this bath five minutes; then fix in a hypo 
bath of the strength of one to eight. One is often 
inclined to use a stronger solution of the per- 
sulphate, but if made much stronger than 12 
grains to an ounce the solution is quite apt to act 
irregularly. After using throw away the re- 
ducer, as it does not keep. 

Tf one has a flat negative which has good den- 
sity a contrasty plate may be made by the use 
of the persulphate with sulphocyanide. Add to 
the 12 grain solution 25 grains of ammonium 
sulphocyanide and proceed in the same way as 
directed for the plain solution. 

A process which will be found very efficacious 
with an under-exposed and over-developed nega- 
tive consists in first changing the silver image to 
silver bromide, and then redeveloping the plate. 
Make up a solution of chromic acid 15 grains; 
potassium bromide 30 grains; water 5 oz. The 
plate, previously wetted, is placed in this bath 
until it turns a light yellow color. Wash thor- 
oughly, using a little soda sulphate in the final 
washing to clear the highlights and avoid stain- 
ing of the film. Any good developer, with the 
exception of pyro, which does not seem to work 
well, may be used for redeveloping the plate. 
One of the most satisfactory developers for the 
plate is glycin, the following being a fine formula: 
Sodium sulphite too grains; potassium carbonate 
160 grains; glycin 32 grains; water 8 oz. The 












action of the developer must be watched from 
the glass side of the plate. As soon as the half- 
tones are dark enough remove the plate from the 
tray and rinse and place in a fixing bath. This 
process is an excellent one for removing halation 
around windows, reducing the sky portion to bring 
out clouds, getting detail in strong highlights, 
etc. The only trouble to guard against is carry - 
ing the redevelopment too far. A wise precau- 
tion is to rinse the plate when taking it from the 
developer to examine the progress of develop- 
ment. The process does not require a red light, 
but it is better to keep the plate in shadow as 
much as possible. 

In a future article some new ideas on retouch- 
ing will be given, this being a subject on which 
the editor receives many queries. 

If a negative has good qualities it is well to try 
to save it, but if not, then the wisest thing to do is 
to throw it away and make a new one of the sub- 
ject, profiting by experience to get the exposure 
and development correct. 





Reducing Gum-Bichromate Prints 


It frequently happens to the beginner in gum- 
bichromate work that he makes prints which are 
either over-exposed or else too thickly pigmented 
so that the print lacks contrast. Now, it is a 
well-known fact that soaking a gum-print in 
water has no effect on it after it has been dried, 
and the only way to reduce the print is by work- 
ing on it with a stiff brush after the print has been 
thoroughly wet. This method is never wholly 
successful owing to the brush having a tendency 
to roughen the paper. There is, however, a very 
simple soiution which will dissolve the gum and 
retain in the print much of the original softness. 
This is the bleaching sclution known as Javelle 
water. It is made of “chloride of lime” or 
bleaching powder, and potassium carbonate. 
The formula is on every box of chloride of lime. 
It is made as follows: 

Chloride of lime, 1 0z.; potassium carbonate, 2 
07.; water, 20 Oz. 

Heat the water to boiling point and dissolve 
in it the lime, then add the potassium carbonate. 
Stir till as much as possible of the carbonate and 
lime have dissolved, let the liquid stand over 
night to settle and clear, decant it, and store in a 
bottle or stone jug. This is an excellent bleach- 
ing compound for garments which one has been 
unfortunate enough to stain with chemicals. If 
the print is very much over-exposed dilute one 
half, but if not then use one ounce to four of 
water. Lay the print in a tray and pour the 
solution over it. Rock the tray gently, and as 
soon as the color has bleached sufficiently rinse 
the print well and dry. By the use of a brush 
and Javelle water one may reduce the print 
locally. Of course what is taken off from the 
print cannot be replaced, so one must work with 
caution. It is better to begin with a weaker 
solution than to spoil the print bv too strong a 
chemical. In fact, in all manipulation of gum 
prints, it is best to make haste slowly. 
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SECOND PRIZE LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


IN THE ARROYO HILLS 
LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 











THE NOONDAY SUN 
CLIFF KIRK 


SECOND PRIZE— SOUVENIR PHOTOGRAPHS 


LOADING THE FERRY 





LESTER C. ANDERSON 


THIRD PRIZE — SOUVENIR PHOTOGRAPHS 

















FIRST PRIZE 
SOUVENIR PHOTOGRAPHS 


FORTY WINKS 
Taking Stock 


THE first of January is the usual time for tak- 
ing stock with merchants, but with the amateur 
the time is when he has returned from his vaca- 
tion with a quantity of good, bad and indifferent 
negatives. Before doing anything with them 
photographically he should first take all which 
are hopeless and consign them to the ash-heap. 
Make proofs of the others and then go over the 
proofs carefully and discard any plate which has 
not some special claim to merit. There are too 
many poor photographs already in existence for 
the Guilder to add any to the number. It takes 
courage to throw away even a poor negativ e, 
but when it is gone one is always glad. 

Never save a negative unless it has some 
special value. In a collection of nearly three 
thousand negatives which one amateur had 
made, when he came to go over them carefully, 
there were only between two and three hundred 
which had any real claim to preservation. The 
rest were consigned to the ash-heap, and passed 
into oblivion. The rule to adopt is to save only 
the best. Throw away all the mediocre nega- 
tives and so make a collection which is really 
worthy of preservation. 









GEORGE V. OREMUS, JR. 


When the selection is made the negatives 
should be put into envelopes, labeled and num- 
bered and the list recorded in one’s catalog. As 
far as possible dates should be added to the rec- 
ord so that, as time elapses, one may have a 
chronological record of the making of the nega- 
tives. It is always a good idea to write down any 
interesting item about the negative which one 
wishes to remember, and this may be done on 
the envelope which contains it, rather than in the 
catalog. Another item to be added to the en- 
velope is the time required to make a gaslight- 
printfrom it. This is done when the first prints 
of this kind are made, and when the time is once 
recorded on the envelope there is no trouble 
afterward in calculating exposure. 

When arranging the negatives a list should be 
kept of those from which prints are to be made as 
gifts for the holidays. It is norie too soon to plan 
for such pictures, and when made at one’s 
leisure the results are pretty sure to be good, 
while if made in the hurry of the Christmas sea- 
son they are quite apt to be failures, for “‘ haste 
makes waste”’ in photography as we all know to 
our cost. With a stock of interesting prints on 
hand one has a good start toward satisfying the 
demands of the holidays. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address ail prints for competition to 

PHoTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild Com- 

petition, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning picture, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they must 
represent the unaided work of the competitor, 
and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return-postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild-number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the month in which the competition 
occurs, and should be accompanied by a letter 
SENT SEPARATELY, giving jull particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, lens, stop, exposure, de- 
veloper and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-EraA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


September — ‘General.’ Closes October 31. 

October — ‘“‘Scenic Beauties of America.” 
Closes November 30. 

November — “Group Portraits.” 
cember 31. 

December — “‘Flashlights.’’ Closes January 31. 


Closes De- 


I9gItt 


January — “Winter Scenes.’’ Closes February 
28. 

February 
ing and statuary.) 

March — “‘ Artistic Interiors.” 


“Copying Works cf Art.’”’ (Paint- 


Closes March 31. 
Closes April 30 








April — “Spring Pictures.” 

May — ‘Decorative Flower-Studies.”’ 
June 30. 

June — ‘Water Craft.’’ Closes July 31. 

July — ‘‘Gardens.”” Closes August 31. 

August — ‘‘Wood Interiors.”” Closes Sept. 30 

September — ‘‘Shore-Scenes.”? Closes Oct. 31. 

October — ‘‘Rainy Days.’ Closes November 30. 

November — ‘‘ Christmas Cards.” Closes 
December 31. 

December — ‘‘ Home-Scenes.’’ Closes January 31. 


Closes May 3I. 
Closes 





Awards — Landscape with Figures 


First Prize : Paul Lewis Anderson. 
Second Prize : Louis Fleckenstein. 
Third Prize : Donald Grey. 






Honorable Mention; F. EF. Bronson, J. Her- 
bert Saunders, Edward H. Weston, John 
Dove, A. B. Hargett, Will D.  Brodhun, 


Florence M. Roberts. 








BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 














Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside from this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 
force here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner, 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 


Prizes 


First Prise: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


FAVORITE PETS — CLOSES OCT. I5, I9I0 

The subject of this competition seems self- 
explanatory, consisting, as it does, of dogs, cats, 
monkeys, rabbits, birds, etc., and tamed wild 
animals. 

AUTUMN PICTURES — CLOSES JAN. 16, IQII 

Harvest-scenes with or without figures and 
pictures in which there are fallen leaves, shadows 
and mist are eligible. 


Awards — Quarterly Competition 
Souvenir Photographs 
First Prize: Geo. V. Oremus, Jr. 
Second Prize: Cliff Kirk. 
Third Prize: Lester C. Anderson. 
Honorable Mention: Mrs. Lizzie M. Peabody, 
Clarence A. Shedd. 
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Scenic Beauties of America 


SURELY no “pent-up Utica” contracts the 
amateur’s powers in the subject for this month’s 
contest. On the contrary, ‘‘the boundless uni- 
verse is ours,” or at least that part of it included 
in America. The only trouble is knowing just 
what to choose to make a picture worth while, — 
a picture that will be interesting to those who 
have never visited the locality represented as well 
as to those familiar with the scene. This makes 
the subject a more serious matter. While some 
scenes are beautiful in themselves they are not 
specially attractive when portrayed in a photo- 
graph, and then again scenes which may not have 
any special attraction to the eye treated by an 
artist reveal beauties which appeal to every one. 
The late Horsley Hinton had the faculty of mak- 
ing an attractive picture out of apparently un- 
interesting subjects. He chose the time of day 
well, paid strict attention to the play of lights and 
shadows, looked well to the foreground, and the 
result Was a most artistic picture. Most of our 
members have seen his marsh pictures which 
have won him much fame, because of their 
beautiful treatment of a simple subject. 

It was Sidney Smith who advised one to “take 
views” but our Western Guilders living 
near the Rockies find it rather difficult to take 
this advice. The mountains in all their rugged- 
ness with the play of lights and shadows over 
them are subjects which inspire one to embalm 
their beauties in the photograph, and with the 
proper lens one can get most interesting pictures. 
Some of the prints sent in for criticism from the 
mountainous localities, the work of two amateurs, 
are worthy of special commendation. While 
one does not wish to mention names, it might be 
said that one cf the amateurs referred to lives 
in Arizona and the other in Colorado. We ex- 
pect to see some fine pictures not only from these 
two experts, but also from others of our members 
who have profited by the Guild department. 

Waterscapes will not be barred from this con- 
test, and those of our members living near the 
seashore may choose this sort of subject if they 
Neither will the ‘“‘short view” be ex- 
The object in this contest is not only to 
show some of the scenic beauties of our country, 
but to bring out pictures which have artistic 
merit, pictures which shall appeal to and have 
interest for those who have never seen the locali- 
ties represented. 

The aim of the amateur must be to produce an 
artistic picture —a thing not so very hard to 
achieve if one uses his artistic sense, chooses the 
right time of day, (which should not be mid-day), 
and makes as good a negative and as fine a print 


as he is capable of doing. 


short 


( hx rose, 


cluded. 
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SUCCESS COMES— not from getting the best 
of the other fellow —bul from getting the best out 
of vourself. : 

— PIRIE MACDONALD. 

















Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to EL.1ZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 743 East 27ih St., Paterson, 
N.J. Prints must bear the maker's name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letier, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 




















“AT THE WINDOW,” J. L. A. This picture 
shows a girl seated near a window at a table 
on the polished surface of which is laid a bunch 
She is leaning her head on her hand, 
but instead of looking out of the window, which 
would seem to be the natural direction of her 
gaze, she is staring straight into the camera. 
This impulse of the subject to look at the camera 
or the operator is involuntary, and unless the 
amateur thinks to remind his subject that on no 
account must the eyes be directed toward him or 
his camera, the chances are ten to one that it will 
be done. The half-tones in this picture are very 
pleasing, and though the window is included in 
the view there is no halation, owing to the use 
of non-halation plates. The composition is not 
very good, the picture being divided exactly in 
half by the light window and the dark wall. 
Had the camera been swung a little more to the 
right so as to give more a view of the window and 
show only about a third of the background in 
shadow the effect would have been much better. 
The modeling of the face is very good. It would 
be worth while to make another study of this 
subject with the improvements suggested in the 
criticism. Another figure study sent by the same 
member has the same fault, the subject looking 
directly at the camera. 


of roses. 


“THE KNITTER,” H.G. C. This is a very 
charming study. It shows a girl of perhaps 
twelve or fifteen sitting in a doorway and 
industriously engaged in knitting a_ stocking. 
The figure is almost entirely in shadow, for 
the picture is taken with the camera in the 
interior and pointing toward the door, but the 
work is in a good light though not too strong. 
What specially attracts about this picture is the 
simplicity of both figure and surroundings. 
Through the open door one sees a glimpse of a 
path, while trees fill up the part of the sky which 
would otherwise be visible, thus doing away with 
what might detract from the picture, a harsh 
highlight. While the girl is evidently dressed for 
the part, for she wears a Dutch dress and a little 
lace cap, still she is so in harmony with the sur- 
roundings that one does not have the impression 
that she is posing. The print is in gray on 
smooth paper. Finished in sepia on rough 


paper and appropriately mounted it would be 
worth while sending to a prize competition for 
genre subjects. 
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“A PROFILE,” D. R. S. This is a specially 
attractive picture of a difficult subject. In the 
first place, there are comparatively few profiles 
which are good enough to make an interest- 
ing picture, but this subject is a very happy 
one for this view of the face. The pose is 
excellent, the figure evidently leaning back a 
little against a chair, thus giving a pleasing line 
from the chin down. The face is not really 
in full profile but turned just a trifle, enough to 
give more roundness to the chin, and as the sub- 
ject is a young girl, this position helps the model- 
ing. The hair is loose and falls in a wavy mass 
over the shoulder, vet so well have the lights and 
shadows been managed that it seems full of life 
and not a dead shadow as in many cases where 
the hair is dressed in this style. The back- 
ground is sketchy and has evidently been worked 
on to produce the effect, which is very pleasing. 
The gown is of some soft material and though 
light in color is not white, but of a tone which 
gives soft efiects. The only adverse criticism 
which this picture calls for is a bunch of black 
velvet or ribbon placed just below the neck. 
This detracts very much from the artistic merits 
of the picture and spoils the otherwise simple 
and pleasing lines. This could be worked. out 
on the negative, and it would greatly improve the 
picture if this were done. 


“THE WooDLAND Farr,” B. C. T. This 
picture hardly comes up to its title, the wood- 
land depicted being well in the background, 
though the brook which begins at the lower left- 
hand corner of the picture winds here and there 
and leads up to the group of trees which represent 
the woodland. The time of day was not well 
chosen, the shadows being very sharp and black 
under the tree which appears in the foreground. 
There are also sharp contrasts of light and shade 
which for a scene of this kind detract from the 
artistic merits of the picture. The point of 
view is well chosen, the picture has good balance 
and is trimmed and mounted in an attractive 
manner. I should advise our Guilder to try 
another view of this same scene and make the 
picture either in early morning or in the late 
afternoon when the shadows are long and soft. 


“THE WATERFALL,” H. B.C. Ina way this 
is a very attractive picture. It shows a ledge of 
rocks with water dripping from shelf to shelf, till 
it reaches a pool in the foreground. At the right 
of the picture are the rough trunks of two trees 
which, as they show no foliage above, have the 
appearance of rough stone columns. The com- 
position of this picture is very good, the water 
seems to have motion for there are no strong 
high-lights on it anywhere. The fault of the 
picture is that not a particle of sky shows any- 
where along the line at the top. The picture is 
consequently without any character and has no 
perspective. Many pictures of this kind come 
to the editor’s table, the scene itself being very 
attractive, but the lack of any sky destroys what 
would otherwise be—as in this case —an 
extremely attractive picture. Another picture 











by the same artist is a group of birches, the trees 
themselves being well taken, but the view show- 
ing no sky whatever. It is not necessary to show 
a great expanse of sky but there should be a 
glimpse of it not only to help the composition, 
but also to give the effect of distance. 











Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing injormation upon any - 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use oj this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 743 East 27th Street, Paterson, 
N.J. I} a personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stam ped envelope must be enclosed, 




















Cart G. I.—Reduction. The negative 
from which you send me a proof will need to be 
reduced locally as it has very strong high-lights 
and deep shadows. You might try the ammo- 
nium persulphate reducer which attacks the high- 
lights first before affecting the shadows. One 
formula which works well is two ounces of the 
salt to ten ounces of water. As soon as the 
chemical begins to act it works rapidly, so it 
is necessary to watch the process closely in order 
not to over-reduce. When reduced enough, 
rinse in clear water and place in a ten per cent 
solution of sodium sulphite. 

H. A. L.— Intensification. Yes, you can 
intensify your negative which was over-reduced. 
In this number of PHoTo-ERA will be found a 
number of formule for intensifying. You can 
also buy intensifying-solutions already prepared 
for use which give good results. 

W. A. B.— See this number of PHoTo-F Ra for 
an article on different intensifiers. Yes; the 
uranium intensifier is a very satisfactory one, 
and the formula here given yields excellent results. 

ARTHUR Hunt.— The Ten Per Cent Solu- 
tion means that you dissolve one ounce of the 
chemical in water and then make the volume up 
to ten ounces of water. If you used to oz. of 
water and an ounce of the chemical you would 
have approximately one ounce of the chemical in 
eleven oz. of water. 

D. J. E.— Use for a Rodinal Tank-De- 
veloper one dram of rodinal to 10 ounces of 
water. The plates will develop in an hour. If 
you wish them to remain longer, weaken the 
developer accordingly. Put your hypo crystals 
into a cheesecloth bag and turn boiling water over 
them. They will dissolve quickly and all im- 
purities in the hypo will remain in the cloth and 
your solution will be clear. 

LAurRA M. — The Iridescent Fog around 
the edges of your negatives may be removed with 
Farmer’s reducer; but remember that this solu- 
tion also reduces the negative, so that it must be 
applied quickly and removed as quickly. Try 
alcohol before using the reducer. This will often 
remove the iridescence if not of too long standing. 

ANNA WEAVER. — The Ink-Stains on your 
Prints may sometimes be removed by an appiica- 
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tion of oxalic acid. This will also remove ink 
stains from the plates, which you say are also 
spotted. If the ink is an analine ink it will some- 
times succumb to a solution of metabisulphite. 
Use glass stirring rods for mixing poisonous 
solutions and a plate lifter for handling the plate. 
Then you will have no trouble from poisoning. 

L. H. I.— A mixture for Removing Stains 
from Porcelain Dishes is made of potassium 
bichromate, I ounce; sulphuric acid, 1 ounce; 
water, 10 ounces. Add the acid very slowly, 
stirring with a glass rod. Be careful not to get 
any of the solution on the hands or on the clothes. 
Use a rag tied to a stick for cleaning the dishes. 
Black silver stains may be removed from porce- 
lain with nitric acid. In using any solutions of 
this nature see that they are properly labeled and 
marked ‘‘ Poisonous”’ in very large letters. 

E._tis Gray. — To Tone-Bromide Paper 
to a Red Tone use copper sulphate. Mix in 
the following proportions: potassium citrate 1-2 
oz.; copper sulphate, 28 grains; potassium ferri- 
cyanide, 24 grains; water, 1o ounces. Mix in the 
order given. To tone place the wet print in the 
solution and keep it moving occasionally until it 
has reached the desired tone. Wash well and 
dry. The longer it is left in the solution the 
deeper will be the color. 

NELLIE Forp. — To Intensify with Mer- 
curic Chloride, take 100 grains each of *bi- 
chloride, mercury and potassium bromide, and 
dissolve in 10 oz. of water. Shake well until the 
ingredients are dissolved. The solution keeps 
indefinitely, and, if it is filtered after using, may 
be used repeatedly. Place the negative in a tray, 
turn enough of the liquid over it to cover it well, 
and rock the tray now and then to insure even 
action. Leave it in the tray until the image is 
bleached and may be seen on the glass side of the 
plate. Wash for twenty minutes, then place in a 
ten per cent solution of sodium sulphite until the 
image turns black. In using the mercuric 
chloride remember that it is very poisonous and a 
wise precaution is to handle the plate with a 
lifter and not put the hands into the solution. 

FrED S. DreHL. To transform your Camera 
intoa Pinhole Camera unscrew the lenses and 
replace them with a piece of blackened metal 
which fits into the flange of the lens barrel. One 
may use the smallest diaphragm for the pinhole 
provided the camera has removable stops in- 
stead of an automatic diaphragm. 

C. V. B.— Use the Ready Sensitized Post- 
Cards which are self-toning and require only 
fixing in hypo after the exposure. They are 
much more satisfactory than the gaslight cards 
for the work you propose doing, for in order to 
get sepia tones on the gaslight paper it would 
be necessary to tone the print after developing. 

SAMUEL REED. — Replacing Lens-Cells. 
You have probably put your lens together 


wrongly after taking it apart, and that is the 
reason why it no longer gives a sharp picture. 
As this is a portrait-combination lens, the rear 
cell contains two separate glasses, one double con- 
vex, the other concavo-convex. 


Of the first — 











the lower one in the cell — you will find that one 
side is flatter than the other. The flat side 
should be outside; then comes a narrow metal 
ring, then the concavo-convex glass with its con- 
cave side next the ring. You can use the same 
lens with which the picture was taken for mak- 
ing an enlargement. 

5. L. Exrron.—A Metol-Hydrochinon 
Developer for gaslight papers is made as 
follows: — metol, 23 grains; hydrochinon, 52 
grains; sodium sulphite, 1 0z.; sodium carbonate, 
I I-4 0z.; water, 10 oz. Use without diluting, 
and for each ounce of the solution add 1-2 grain 
bromide potassium. This is an excellent de- 
veloper for time development. To use take 1 oz. 
to 20 of water. 

B. N. C.—The subject of copyright is rather 
a complicated one. If a person sits for his pic- 
ture and pays for it then the photographer has 
no right to use his picture without his written per- 
mission. Before making copies of the print 
which you intend to photograph it would be wise 
to find out if the picture is copyrighted. If so, 
you would have to get permission to use the 
copies or you would be liable to be sued for in- 
fringement of copyright. 

: § A fine Reducer for Dense 
Negatives is made by the following formula: - 
ammonium persulphate 1-2 ounce; sodium sul- 
phite, 43 grains; sulphuric acid, 43 grains; water, 
1o oz. For a hard, dense negative this works 
well and produces a soft, fine-printing plate. 
Place the negative in the solution and watch 
carefully. Reduction is slow in beginning, but 
advances rapidly as soon as the action begins. 
It is well to take the plate out, rinse it and ex- 
amine it several times so that the danger of over- 
reducing may be avoided. 

D. Morris. — To Coat Drawing-Paper 
for sensitizing use arrowroot. Take go grains of 
Bermuda arrowroot and 7 oz. of water. Rub the 
arrowroot to a cream with a little of the water, 
then add the rest boiling hot, stirring till the 
solution is clear. If it does not clear, cook it two 
or three minutes. When cold add ammonium 
chloride 60 grains; sodium carbonate 100 grains; 
citric acid 30 grains; water 2 1-2 oz. Heat the 
mixture and filter. While it is still warm im- 
merse the paper in the solution, drain it and let it 
get nearly dry, then dip again and dry. The 
coating makes a foundation for any sort of sen- 
sitizing solution which you wish to use. 

Ben. L.O.—To Glaze Post-Cards, harden 
the film with alum or formaline, then squeegee 
to a ferrotype plate or a sheet of glass and allow 
todry. A ten per cent solution of formaline is of 
the right strength to harden the film. 

Tuomas F. G.— To Print from a Wet 
Negative lay the negative face up in a tray of 
water, take a sheet of gaslight paper, immerse it 
in water and as soon as limp transfer it to the 
tray containing the negative, the film side of the 
paper next to the film side of the negative. Lift 
the two from the tray, lay the plate on some flat 
surface and run the squeegee lightly over the 
paper so that it comes into optical contact with 
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the plate. Wipe off the glass side of the plate, 
then make the exposure as for making an ordi- 
nary gasligtt print from adry plate. The nega- 
tive and print are then returned to the tray and 
the paper gently peeled from the glass. If one 
uses a piece of paper a little larger than the nega- 
tive it is easier to remove. Care must be taken 
not to tear the film, and of course all but the ex- 
posure must be done by a red light. 

HARRY SMITHSON. — Instead of trying to 
make a flexible lantern-screen for showing 
your slides, it would be much cheaper in the end 
to buy one, or else to use the white canvas which 
artists use for their pictures. Although a sheet 
may be used, it is never very satisfactory, for it 
is hard to keep it free from wrinkles. To Re- 
move film from spoiled plates, put them 
into a tub and turn hot water over them. Let 
them remain for a few minutes, when the film 
will be found to have loosened and will come off 
readily. Gelatine melts under the action of heat, 
and it is foolish to prepare such a chemical prep- 





aration as you suggest when hot water is not 
only simpler but more effectual. 

CAROLINE PRINCE. To Spot Glossy 
Prints, mix the colors with gum-arabic water. 
This will not show on the print after it is dry, the 
gum-arabic having about the same gloss as the 
print. It would not be possible without se-ing 
the negative to say positively what has caused the 
dark brown stains, but I should judge it is due 
to imperfect fixing, especially as the brown has a 
yellowish tinge. 

H. G. L. — It would seem that the Cause of 
Pinholes in so many of your negatives was due 
not to imperfections in the plates but to dust’s 
settling on the film before development, or to 
using a developer which is full of small particles. 
As your negatives are all in the same condition 
and you say you have used three kinds of plates, 
the cause is with you and not with the plates. 
Wipe out your camera and plate holders with a 
damp cloth, and filter vour developer. When 
drying plates set them ina place free from dust 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For October 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of October on any fine day at noon, when the 
sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at F/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if F/rr, U. S. No. 8, is 
used; also between g and 10 A.M. and 2 and 3 P.M. Treble it when the light is rather dull. Increase 
it four times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if F/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For 
F/5.6,U. S. No. 2, give half. At 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From tro to 11 
A.M. and 1 to 2 P.M. increase it one-half. From 8 to g A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. increase it five times. 





PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 








SUBJECTS “Class Class Class Class ‘Class Class Class Class Class Class Class Class 
yy 1 1Y 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds ...... 1/800 1/400 1/320 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/4 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 


OEE Scouse corset mebuseraee ones 1/400 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/50 1/40 132 1/25 1/16 1/2 


Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor and _ shipping- 
scenes; yachts under sail; very light- 


colored objects; studies of dark clouds | 1/200 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/40 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/12 1/8 1 


Average landscapes with light fore- 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colored buildings and 

monuments; wet street-scenes ...... 1/100 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/25 120 112 110 18 1/6 14 2 
Landscapes with medium foreground; 

landscapes in fog or mist, buildings 

showing both sunny and shady sides, 


well-lighted street scenes; persons, 
animals and moving-objects at least 
thirty feet aWay ...---+-----++--e 1/50 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/12 1/10 1/6 15 14 1/3 12 4 


Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage: shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark ob- 











jects; groups outdoors ............- 1/25 1/12 1/10 1/8 1/6 1/5 1/3 2/5 1/2 2/3 1 8 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

dark near objects ..........-..---- 1/2 16 1/5 1/4 1/3 ' 25 | 2/3 = 4/5 1 (11/3 2 16 
Badly-lighted —river-banks, ravines, 

glades and under the trees ......-... 16 1/3 2/5 12 2/3 45 11/3 13/5 2 2 2/3 4 32 
Averag vdoor portraits in well-lighted 

room, t surroundings, big window 

AG WIE COI occecscnncenwes 1/2 1 11/511/2 2 22/5 4 445 6 ;°| & 96 








In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than tou short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 




















Intensification-Helps 

WHEN one uses the standard mercury bichlo- 
ride and sodium sulphite formulae for intensify- 
ing, one runs great risk of losing a valuable 
negative unless the technic is perfect. In the 
first place, every trace of hypo must be elimi- 
nated from the film, or irregular staining will 
result. Now, hypo is more easily washed out 
from the unhardened film, so that it is an ad- 
vantage to use a plain hypo bath. The fixing 
tank should be opaque, and the negative should 
not be examined in white light until completely 
fixed, inasmuch as some of the unaltered silver 
bromide may become affected and fail to dis- 
solve perfectly. When the negative is sub- 
sequently bleached in such a case, staining is 
almost certain to occur. After washing the 
plate in running water for an hour it is an ad- 
vantage to treat it with a hypo-eliminator, 
which may conveniently be a weak solution of 
potassium permanganate. The plate is left in 
this bath for five minutes, and if the pink color 
is not discharged, one may be sure that no hypo 
remains. The next precaution to be taken is 
to rock the tray while the bleaching is progress- 
ing, in order to avoid mottling of the gelatine. 

3e sure that the bleaching is carried on until 
the image is white all over the plate when looked 
at from the glass side. 

The washing after bleaching is the most 
critical step. Mr. A. Haddon, in Photography 
and Focus, has shown that the mercury com- 
bines with the gelatine as well as with the silver 
of the image. Washing with water alone is not 
sufficient at this stage. ‘‘ Dilute hydrochloric 
acid is the best eliminator, and so, after a prelim- 
inary rinse under the tap for a minute or two, the 
negative should be given three or four changes 
of dilute acid, half an ounce of acid to 20 ounces 
of water being a convenient strength. In each of 
these it may be left for two or three minutes, 
draining it well before putting it into a fresh bath. 
Five minutes’ washing under the tap will then 
leave it ready for the final operation — the 
darkening. 

‘Sodium sulphide solution, such as is now 
so widely used for sepia toning, gives a very fine 
black with great density, and ‘Schlippe’s Salt’ 
(sodium sulphantimoniate) also greatly increases 
the contrast. A five per cent solution of sodium 
sulphite gives a good black with slight increase 
of density.’”’ If sodium sulphide is used, re- 
member that it makes the film very tender, and 
wash and dry the plate carefully. 





A less troublesome process, and one giving 
plenty of density, is the mercuric iodide process. 
The solution is best made by precipitating the 
red (mercuric) iodide from a solution of mercury 
bichloride by adding a solution of potassium 
iodide until complete precipitation has occurred. 
Now add more iodide and shake, when the pre- 
cipitate will dissolve in the excess of iodide. The 
solution keeps perfectly for mohths and may be 
used repeatedly. The plate may be intensified 
as soon as fixed, after only a brief rinsing, and 
the image blackened with any dilute developer. 
Twenty minutes’ washing completes the opera- 
tion. 

Another method of increasing the contrast 
of negatives, but without interfering with the 
image, is to flow the back with matt- or ground- 
glass-varnish containing a green aniline dye, as 
described by Godfrey Wilson in The Photo- 
graphic Monthly. The same effect may be 
had, he says, by printing under a sheet of green 
glass, the yellowish-green tint known as “signal 
green” or “single-flashed chromium green’’ 
being the best. This author, however, finds the 
most satisfactory plan to be as follows: 

“After the glass side of the negative has been 
coated with the colored matt varnish, the nega- 
tive is placed in strong sunlight, film side to- 
wards the sun for several days. The light acts 
through the film upon the dye, driving out or 
bleaching the latter in proportion to the opacity ' 
of the different parts of the image. That is to say, 
the dye vanishes from the shadow portions and 
remains upon the high lights, therefore the neg- 
ative has stronger contrasts.’ 


Platinum Toning of Bromides 


THE Amateur Photographer gives the fol- 
lowing method of platinum toning of bromide 
prints, stating that the results, which are similar 
to sepia platinum prints, are permanent. This 
should prove an inexpensive method of produc- 
ing large prints for exhibition instead of printing 
direct on platinum paper from an enlarged 
negative. The print is immersed in a_ bath 
composed of: 


Potassium chloroplatinite.......... 8 grains 
DRCPCURIC CRIOTIO®. «6... 05.50 0e65 . § grains 
ee ee ee }O grains 4 
ee 8 ounces | 


Should stain occur, add a few drops of 10 
per cent potassium bromide solution, which 
removes the stain and also intensifies the image, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 

















THE cover-illustration this month is con- 
vincingly seasonable, and bears testimony to 
the artistic perception and executive skill of its 
author — J. H. Field, Berlin, Wisconsin. The 
picture has won first prize in several photo- 
graphic contests. No data. 

The series of pictures by Frederick I. Monsen, 
which accompanies that artist’s illuminating 
paper on the Hopi Indians in this issue, holds 
one’s attention by the variety of picture-material, 
as well as by the admirable selective faculty and 
rare technical ability of the artist. ‘The subjects 
here reproduced are part of a large collection 
of pictures accompanying his lecture on the 
American Indian, which Mr. Monsen has de- 
livered before prominent art-societies and social 
clubs throughout the United States, for several 
years past, including the St. Botolph Club of 
Boston. ‘The prints were in the form of sepia 
bromide enlargements, and produced a strong 
impression. Unfortunately, these features are 
not suggested in our half-tone reductions. 
Nevertheless, we would fain make mention of 
the marked success with which Mr. Monsen has 
revealed the naive simplicity and charm of a 
gentle race, as well as the strange, natural beauty 
of the Indian’s country. 

Mr. Monsen’s narrative indicates the tem- 
peramental requirements of the camerist to 
secure satisfactory pictures of the shy and docile 
Hopi, which, added to information about his 
photographic equipment, makes the practical 
portion of his paper extremely valuable. Hence 
the psychological aspect of his character-studies 
will appeal with particular force to those camer- 
ists who contemplate a photographic visit to this 
or another tribe of American Indians. 

It is needless to emphasize the grace and 
dignity of pose which distinguish the “Hopi 
Girl at the Spring,” our frontispiece. Clearly, 
this young woman seems to have all the require- 
ments of an experienced professional model 
yielding to the directing power of the artist. 
Few data accompanied Mr. Monsen’s prints. 
His general modus operandi is comprehended 
in his article. 

Page 167 pictures an example of wind and 
sand erosion in Arizona. It is a curiously- 
formed arch, rather than window, and, owing 
to the graceful sweep of the lines, constitutes 
a graceful subject for the camera. Like the 
picture of the Indian town of Laguna in New 
Mexico, below it, it shows Mr. Monsen as an 
admirable technician. Both pictures were 
made with a 5 x 7 Cartridge Kodak and printed 
on Solio paper. 

The group, page 169, consists of types of 
Indian tribes and is of both ethnological and 
photographic interest. The first depicts a 
Beside 


Laguna girl holding her baby brother. 





it is the portrait of a Navajo chief on horse- 
back. The group below comprises an Isleta 
(New Mexico) woman and child, and the single 
figure is a young Isleta girl. The original 
pictures were made with a 4 x 5 Cartridge Kodak 
and printed on Solio paper. 

The pastoral scene, sheep grazing in a cafion, 
page 170, must be a novelty to eastern camerists. 
It is an unusual composition, the surroundings 
yielding, without undue emphasis, an excellent 
impression of the topography of the region — 
the Cafion De Chelly. The balance of the ar- 
rangement is Jargely due to the position of the 
sun — seemingly near the meridian — of which 
circumstance the artist took advantage. 

The large sepia-toned original print of “A 
Study in Bronze,” page 171, harmonizes with 
the title. Mr. Monsen’s mastery of technique 
enables him to reproduce color-values with dis- 
tinguished success. The fidelity with which he 
renders the dark-colored skin of these Indians is 
worthy of note. The swarthy figure seated high 
on the rocky shelf, and strongly relieved against 
the bright sky, with the desert country stretching 
far beyond, forms a striking picture. 

Page 172 presents a particularly interesting 
set of pictures. What shyness the Hopi maidens 
possess, seems to vanish when they pose before 
Mr. Monsen’s camera, for the artist has more 
than a speaking acquaintance with the tribal 
vernacular. It is evident that he used it with 
admirable effect on this coquettish trio. The 
Hopi youngster, below, is not posing as Cupid, 
he is simply shooting at an ordinary mark. 
Like most Indian youths he is destined to be- 
come expert in the use of bow and arrow. The 
blanket-weaver is a five-year-old Navajo girl, 
who, Mr. Monsen informed us, is remarkably 
skilled in the use of the loom. It is a pathetic 
little figure, all the same. None of these pic- 
tures show the least trace of hurried workman- 
ship. 

The impressive beauty of the Cafion De 
Chelly, with its gigantic rock formations, is 
shown in the picture on page 175. The isolated 
rider seems almost lost in this vast prospect of 
desert and cliff. The time of day for exposure, 
was well chosen, as may be seen by the oblique 
rays of the sun. 

The picture on page 176 exerts a stronger human 
appeal than the sight of a picturesque, imported 
nurse-maid tending her little charge. It again 
exemplifies Mr. Monsen’s ability in out-of-door 
portraiture under the full sun. The girl was 
there with a bright smile, but the youngster 
evidently regarded the ‘“‘sitting’”’ as an ordeal. 

In the Hopi girl, page 177, we have a fine ex- 
ample of al fresco portraiture. . Although taken 
under the “broiling sun,” the lens and film re- 
sponded well to the demands of the camerist. 
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The result shows all the necessary gradations 
of light and shade. The shadows are transpar- 
ent, and the drapery is well managed. 

This month’s insert from the famous Dihr- 
koop studio, Berlin and Hamburg, is a study 
which Mr. Dihrkoop made in London several 
years ago. The picture is a forceful piece of 
work. The turn of the head and the direction 
of the eves suggest the master-portraitist. It is 
a simple thing — we all think we can do it; 
but we shall find that the simpler a thing looks, 
the harder it is to achieve. Data: Dallmever 
lens; 5 seconds exposure on Seed plate, July 4 
p.M. Rainy weather, W. & C. platinum print. 
The sitting was made in Mr. E. O. Hoppé’s 
studio and with that gentleman’s apparatus. 

With the climax of the summer season comes 
the beautiful thistle with its ingratiating purple 
color. When a winged beauty alights on its 
fluffy crest, there is rivalry of color. Eager to 
secure a pictorial record of such a combination, 
Mr. Steadman made several hundred attempts 
before he succeeded. No data. 

‘“The Modern Pomona,” by Mr. Wellington, 
on page 185, makes an effective picture. The 
hand is too much in evidence, however, being 
too strongly lighted; but the general pose is very 
pleasing. Data: Negative on Wellington & 
Ward Speedy Portrait Plate: printed on Welling- 
ton Enamo Paper. 

The group of women photographers in an 
automobile, page 186, by Mr. G. Fisher, is of 
particular interest to the members of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America. Data:, Press 
Graflex 5x7; B. & L. Anastigmat; 8-inch 
focus; stop F/4; time, July, at 12.30 P.M.; light 
good; exposure 1-100 second, with tension No. 
13 on focal-plane shutter; Eastman N. C. Film; 
Metol-Hydro developer; print on Artura Carbon 
Black, Double Weight. 

The portrait of George W. Harris, the new 
president of the Photographers’ Association of 
America, page 187, by Will H. Towles, of The 
Towles Studio, Washington, D. C., was made 
expressly for PHoTo-ERA. The sitting was given 
in response to a telegram, hence but little time 
was allowed, but the length of the exposure, 
itself, was not slighted. For this reason one may 
pardon any evidence of haste, in neglecting to 
choose a more suitable background, for instance. 
All the same, the artist brought out the character 
of the sitter, emphasizing those admirable traits 

energy, decision, sincerity. That Mr. Towles 
is an expert portraitist, is shown also by arrange- 
ment of head and figure, and management of 
light. Data:8 x to Camera; open lens; west top- 
light, with building 6 feet away, 20 feet above 
studio light; exposure 3 seconds: Hammer Red 
Label plate, Pyro developer; print on Profes- 
sional Studio Cyko D. W. 


Monthly Competition 


IN considering the entries in the ‘“‘ Landscape 
with Figures” competition, the jury deemed it 


advisable to be liberal in its interpretation of the 


subject, for in most of the contributions to this 








contest the figures were treated at the expense of 
the landscapes. It would have been gratifying 
to receive pictures suggestive of the masterful 
treatment of this subject by Claude, Millet or 
Corot. But, whether original or imitative, the 
attempts slighted the landscapes and the figures 
became too assertive. However, two of them 
won the favor of the jury by the originality of 
the subject and the beauty of composition and 
treatment. 

Foremost then, in this contest, is Mr. Ander- 
achievement, page 190. The _picture- 
design is original and effective. The figure —a 
good model, by the way — has been well placed, 
and the action is easy and natural. The treat- 
ment is in the artist’s best vein. Unfortunately 
the extremely rough texture of the original print 

itself a most superb piece of work — proved 
an obstacle to the half-tone engraver, for whose 
quite inadequate effort we apologize to Mr. 
Anderson and toour readers. Data: Smith 
Semi-Achromatic Lens, 16-inch focus, F/8; one 
second; Premo Film Pack 4x5; Cramer Isos 
III 5-times Ray-Filter; date, June 8, 2 P.M.; 
light, intense; developer, Eikonogen; print from 
I4.X 17 negative on Eastman’s platino Bromide 
from original 4 x 5 contact print on Royal Bro- 
mide; redeveloped, with additional printing of 
warm black gum-bichromate. 

In ‘‘ Hide and Seek,” page 192, the conditions 
have been met convincingly, but the suggestion 
and the imaginative quality, that distinguish the 
pictures by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Fleckenstein, 
are absent. Data: Lens used at F/16; one 
second exposure; time, June, morning light; 
print on Cyko paper. 

Mr. Weston’s picture, page 193, is very pleas- 
ing. The figures are well managed, and their 
relation to the landscape logical but not sub- 
servient. The burden on the young man’s 
shoulder is strongly accentuated, and becomes 
obtrusive. Data: Orthonon plate; Voigtliinder 
& Son’s Collinear lens, at full aperture; exposure 
3 seconds; September, 4 P.M.; bright light; pyro 
developer; print, Azo ‘‘ A,”’ sulphide toned. 

Mr. Fleckenstein’s picture, page 195, is full 
of charm and interest, but the conditions imposed 
by the contest seem to be reversed, although it 
might be-urged that neither group nor landscape 
dominates the picture. Data: 8x 10 Century 
View-Camera; time, August, about 4 P.M., on a 
bright afternoon; Smith Semi-Achromatic lens at 
F/8, with quick cap-exposure; Standard Plate; 
Pyro developing; print by contact on Angelo 
Sepia Platinum Paper. 

The last three pictures in this issue belong in 
the Beginner’s Contest, and should not, there- 
fore, be criticised too severely. Mr. Cliff Kirk’s 
effort contains an excess of objects, and the 
cattle are walking out of the picture. Mr. L. C. 
Anderson displays a degree of pictorial composi- 


son’s 


tion, but his sky is devoid of interest. Mr. 
Oremus scores most successfully in ‘‘ Forty 
Winks.” His boy is really asleep, and the 


kerosene lamp furnished a bright light by which 
the exposure was made in 3 I-2 minutes. 
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The German Pictorial Post-Card 


ABOUT a year ago there was much talk about 
the proposed American tariff measures which 
would seriously affect, among other things, the 
world-famous German _ post-card _ industry. 
That country has controlled the pictorial post- 
card business ever since its sersational incepticn. 
On accourt of the cheap and at the same time 
skilled labor which the photographers and 
lithographers of the fatherland control, as well as 
of the patent processes developed in that country, 
the Teutons have had practically a monopoly of 
the immensely popular picture-card business of 
the world, especially in Great Britain and the 
United States, in which fortunes have been made. 
When the Dingley Law passed, the postal fad 
was never contemplated and the letter souvenirs 
were not included in the schedule. The larger 
lithographic firms of America succeeded in having 
a tariff imposed on the various species of the 
picture-card, which seemed at first almost to 
prohibit competition by the home-made variety. 

‘*German manufacturers of pictorial cards are 
not in the least disturbed over the new tariff rais- 
ing the rate on post-cards,” said a representative 
of one of several of the big importing-houses 
some time ago. Such a movement has, in fact, 
been anticipated long ago, and all preparations 
were made to meet the conditions which would 
arise. ‘“‘In the event that the tariff measure 
should pass,”’ said the representative, ‘‘ you may 
look for an invasion of German manufacturers 
who will erect plants on this side of the water and 
compete with the local makers on their own 
grounds.” 

Through researches which the writer carried 
out, the origin of the Ansichtskarte (pictorial 
post-card) was traced back to the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870-71, when a French 
stationer published such a card to commemorate 
the visit of a popular regiment to his town. Of 
course, at that time the photo-mechanical proc- 
esses for reproducing half-tones by which now 
over four-fifths of all pictorial cards are made, 
were not known, and the woodcut, copper etch- 
ing, and other processes were employed, giving 
more or less happy results. The above cards 
met a large and successful sale and the business 
possibilities of the idea quickly spread to Ger- 
many and Austria, where the picture card was 
first put on a commercial basis and afterwards ex- 
ploited throughout the world. To-day the pro- 
duction of that useful article is a flourishing in- 
dustry employing thousands of people in Ger- 
many, France, England and America. Of 
course the bulk of the world’s output still comes 
from the German empire, Saxony and Bavaria 
being the principal manufacturing districts. 


The quantity produced in a year can be estimated 
only approximately, but 


easily reaches into 








housands oi millions. Last vear, for instance, 
more than 1600 millions were mailed in Germany 
alone; and the number of cards mailed in Great 
Britain and America together during one year 
has probably been almost as high. Thus we 
get a glimpse of the phenomenal popularity of 
the picture post-card as a means of friendly 
communication among the nations. This wide- 
spread popularity is reflected in the variety of 
subjects embraced by the pictorial card, which 
covers the whole range of human _ interests, 
appropriate for all seasons and places, with uses 
as widely varied as are human needs. 

No country is more money-mad than America, 
and this materialism is responsible for the ex- 
orbitant tax to which most imported goods are 
subject in the United States, the commercial 
policy of which stands in great contrast to British 
practise. Seeing that the foreign firms had such 
a rich revenue through the sale of millions of 
post-cards, the Americans are eager for a further 
profit by producing the cards themselves. For- 
tunately, while the German importers who have 
built up the business in the United States regard 
the tariff as an injustice, they are not discouraged. 
It will simply mean that plants for manufactur- 
ing pictorial cards will be established in America; 
and, as I learn, a start in this direction has al- 
ready been made. Photographic, lithographic 
and similar work which has heretofore been im- 
ported, such as calendars, pictures for framing 
and other purposes, will be and is already 
manufactured within the United States by Ger- 
man artists and mechanics. The German post- 
card is in demand in that country as it is in Great 
Britain simply because it is more artistic and 
beautiful than are the cards of local manufacture. 
The German maker has a fifty-year start over his 
foreign competitor in the developing of colouring, 
embossing, and airbrush work, and is a master 
of detail. German cards have an individuality 
purchased at the cost of experiments carried on 
for years and by the perfection of colouring proc- 
esses and art work. Even if it were possible 
to shut out the German importers altogether | 
cannot see that this would benefit the English 
or American makers. Nearly every prominent 
manufacturer of post-cards is of German birth 
or at least had his training in the fatherland. 
These firms, of course, wish to secure a monopoly 
of the business and have demanded the increase 
of the tariff. 

The enormous business done with post-cards 
would not be possible without the art of photog- 
raphy. Apart from the pleasures involved in 
making prints upon sensitized post-cards the 
latter offers possibilities of profit even to the in- 
dividual worker with limited facilities. Last, 
but not least, it gives opportunity to the amateur, 
for there is always a demand for cards of special 
or local interest in circumstances where the com- 
mercial post-card can haye no place for one rea- 
son or another. The processes employed here 
are the every-day printing methods with which 
the reader is familiar, viz., blue print, sepia, 
printing-out, plain silver, gas-light, platinum, 
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and carbon. More than nine-tenths of these 
photographic postals are made on commercial 
ready-sensitized cards, mostly of the gaslight 
class, which are undoubtedly more convenient 
and economical than cards sensitized by the 
user. 


A Simple Retouching-Medium 
Paul L. Anderson 


In the “Answers to Correspondents,” page 89 
of the August PHoro-Era, I see a note: ‘Do 
not attempt to make retouching-varnish, etc.’’ 
If you will pardon me, I should like to suggest 
that this advice is not altogether as sound as that 
usually given in your valuable magazine, for I 
have for some years been making a retouching- 
varnish which for cheapness, tooth and ease of 
manipulation excels any commercial varnish that 
I have ever used. 

The formula is exceedingly simple, and the 
article is so easily and cheaply compounded that 
an expenditure of ten minutes in work and ten 
cents in cash will provide enough varnish to last 
the average amateur five years. The formula is 
that given by the G. Cramer Dry-Plate Company 
in its manual. It is as follows: 

NSP oe acura Airey cept educated ina risend 120 grains 
Turpentine CN eR ee ee es 4 ounces 


Grind the rosin in a mortar, add a little turpen- 
tine and grind to a solution, add the rest of the 
turpentine, stir well and bottle. To use, moisten 
a soft cloth with the varnish and rub oyer the 
negative; it will dry in a few seconds, giving, be- 
sides an excellent tooth, the further advantage 
that unsatisfactory penciling may be removed by 
a second application of the varnish without 
streaking the negative—a property that many of 
the commercial varnishes do not possess. 


Isochromatic Photography 

From the G. Cramer Dry Plate Company 
comes a booklet on ‘*Tsochromatic Landscape 
Photography,”’ which answers in plain terms the 
many questions asked about this interesting 
field of the art. The properties and advantages 
of the isochromatic plate, the question of ray- 
filters, when and how to use them, and many 
other vexed points are all treated by Mr. R. 
James Wallace, probably the greatest living 
authority on color-photography. A copy of this 
excellent brochure is free to our readers on ap- 
plication to the Cramer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Novel Advertising-Scheme 


THE English firm of Marion and Co. has 
adopted a novel method of increasing the sale of 
its “‘ Iso” plates during the summer. In one box 
of 3 1-4x 41-4 plates is packed the half of a 
five-pound note (about $25). The finder will 
obtain the other hulf of the note on application 
to Marion and Co. Unfortunately for American 
amateurs, precautions have been taken to pre- 
vent the lucky box from leaving the British Isles. 
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Photographic Affairs at Vienna 


LIKE last year, I have again enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the Vienna Photo-Club on my way 
home from the International Exposition at Buda- 
Pest. I was rather lucky in arriving at Vienna 
just in time for the opening of the “Urania,” a 
theatre where popular entertainments are given 
in natural history and other subjects of a scien- 
tific nature. The Vienna Photo-Club had been 
invited to arrange an Autochrome evening for 
the opening night, similar to the one given by 
that club last year in a public gallery at Vienna, 
which created quite a sensation in Austrian art- 
circles by the exquisite beauty of the lantern- 
views. I must say that I have always been 
somewhat skeptical regarding the possibilities 
of the Autochrome process as a means of artistic 
expression. With the exception of some truly 
magnificent work done by certain workers, 
such as Baron de Meyer, Steichen, Kuehn, 
Coburn — to mention a few only —- I could not 
help regard the best slides that I had seen as 
exceedingly interesting experiments rather than 
as actual artistic results. As I say, I am speak- 4 
ing purely from a pictorial point of view, be- 
cause I am fully aware that quite excellent work 
has been produced, especially in England, by 
this process in other directions. However, 
after having had the privilege to see the collec- 
tion of slides at the Urania, I must confess that 
I have become a convert. For about two years 
the members of the Vienna Photo Club have 
been engaged in exploiting the artistic possibili- 
ties of this process, and they now possess a series 
of autochromes which will well stand the most 
severe criticism. The energy of such men as 
Pichier, Schneid, Meyer, Hacker, Loewy, who 
have taken upon themselves the task to instruct 
and assist less efficient members, has been well 
repaid, and the club has now a collection which 
can be safely called unique. I have been for- 
tunate enough to secure this collection for the 
fall, when I intend to exhibit it in England. 
I shall be happy to arrange a tour of the slides 
in the States if my American friends will ap- 
proach me in the matter. 

The Austrian amateurs take as keen an in- 
terest in pictorial photography as the workers 
of any other nation. There is certainly not the 
slightest sign of a waning in interest in Austria, 
but the opposite, rather, may be said to be the 
case. They feel that they are only just begin- 
ning to grasp the immense possibilities which 
photography puts into their hands. They also 
begin to recognize that there are certain limita- A 
tions and that it must be their endeavor to bring 
the essential qualities inherent in the process 
to a point of perfection, rather than to try to 
imitate results which can be obtained much more 
easily and in an infinitely superior way by some 
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other medium. The idea of one of the leading 
clubs at Vienna of arranging classes during the 
summer-months for the study of figure and 
landscape photography, to be conducted by 
various painters, is a very excellent one, indeed, 
and its influence is bound to be felt very soon 
in the general leveling up of the work. 

The Buda-Pest exposition has done much 
to open the eyes of native amateurs, as it afforded 
a splendid opportunity to compare their work 
with that of other nations. To most Austrians 
the American work always seemed to appeal more 
than any other. It is curious that this should 
be so, for I can hardly imagine a greater dif- 
ference in the main characteristics of the best 
American and the best Austrian work. In the 
one instant we have harmonies of tone of the 
most exquisite delicacy, in the other vigorous 
presentments of singular impressiveness striking 
a sombre note and tending towards the mysteri- 
ous and the romantic. It has been said on more 
than one occasion that the Austrian and German 
work is bizarre. One _ well-known’ English 
worker only quite recently even went so far as 
to label it “barbaric.” It certainly lacks that 
elegance and daintiness so frequently seen in 
French productions, but I am not quite sure 
whether that fact is to be deplored. Every 
nation has its strongly-marked sentiments. 
They are reflected in their art. The work of 
the Austrians may appear crude and elementary, 
at times, but it has one very great point in its 
favor — it is sincere. I do not think that it quite 
deserves to be classed as bizarre or barbaric. 

I had a very interesting conversation with 
some workers at Vienna, recognized as the 
leaders in Austrian pictorial circles, regarding 
the present state of photography. This is what 
they said: During the last few years an astonish- 
ing leveling up of the work in all civilized coun- 
tries has taken place, and today only men of 
exceptional talent can create a “‘furove.”’ But 
we cannot help feel that we are inclined, at 
times, to put rather too much emphasis on the 
mere novelty of results which we make this 
photography of ours yield. The one essential 
condition of success for a “fin de siécle” picture 
seems to be that it shall be original. Group 
your figures in weird attitudes, enshroud them 
with fog, print your skies red and your mea- 
dows blue, show us drapery without texture — 
impressions (!) good, bad or indifferent — no 
matter, so long as they are original! 

The Imperial Royal Photographic Society of 
Vienna, at its annual meeting, awarded a number 
of medals and diplomas to persons who have 
distinguished themselves during the year 1909, 
of whom I should like specially to mention W. H. 
Idzerda (Holland), Professor E. Valenta and 
Alfred Loewy, of Vienna. The last is one of 
the giants in pictorial circles with a remarkable 
style of his own. At the same meeting there 


were several oil-prints exhibited by Kosel, the 
Austrian Duehrkoop, and a platinum print of 
rare quality by George Davison, London, one of 
our leading workers. 








The London Exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society 

THE fifty-fifth exposition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society opened on the 19th of August at 
its original home, the Royal Water-Color Society 
in Pall Mall, the New Gallery where the annual 
expositions of the “ Royal” had been housed for 
many years past, being converted into a Vienna 
café and restaurant. Owing to the lack of space 
at the Gallery in Pall Mall, there is an absence, 
this year, of the usual “trade” section. The 
exposition is divided into four sections: the 
natural history, scientific and technical sections 
which are housed in the two tea-rooms on an 
upper floor, and the pictorial and color-photog- 
raphy sections in the main exhibition-room. 

Turning to the pictorial section, we find that 
virtually the same number of frames has been 
accepted as last year. Great Britain is rep- 
resented by 178 pictures, the United States by 
7 exhibitors, Germany by 5, France by one, Italy 
by one, and Austria by one. 

That well-known exhibitor, Dr. Boon 
living in Italy — shows himself more a master 
of delicate tone than ever before. There is a fine 
quality and decorative value in his work which 
makes it full of distinction. He is closely fol- 
lowed by a comparative newcomer, W. Harold 
House, whose pictures are full of sunlight and 
joie de vivre. Another newcomer of great prom- 
ise is E. A. Walmisley, who is represented by a 
clever portrait of the writer of these notes and 
a fanciful study, which he calls “The Wreck- 
er”? —a portrait of a young lady —a_plati- 
num print of rare tonal qualities. In Furley 
Lewis’s work the touch of the old master-hand 
is still evident. In my opinion the genre sub- 
ject of the two little boys at an open door is 
one of the best things we have seen from this 
worker. A. H. Blake is a man who shines in 
London subjects; he finds his inspiration in the 
metropolis. His “‘Temple Fountain” is a piece 
of decorative seeing that will be hard to beat. 
Another man who is F. J. Mortimer. 
Aided by a cultured and susceptible eye he sees 
hidden beauties everywhere. All his work is 
done by the bromoil-process and demonstrates 
his great control over this process and his power 
of making it render with truth and accuracy the 
tones he sought. Powell Higgins is a man of 
promise and this year of a certain amount of 
fulfilment. “Some Ricks and Poplars” is an 
excellent decorative study, very delicate in tone, 
giving a fine subtle effect of moonrise. Will 
Cadby is as good as ever in his dainty studies of 
little white-clad children. Miss Brenda Johnson 
always gets a place in the galleries and deserves 
it, she is a worker who makes no parade but pro- 
duces quiet, steady, high-class work. Another 
exhibitor whose work is improving in its outlook 
and quality is Frank Birch; he is bound to come 
more and more to the front. His portrait of 
“Tan Robertson” is a good thing from a 
man of great promise. The work of E. T. 
Holding is known to my American friends. He 
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is one of those who seem to enlarge both their 
powers of seeing and recording. Every year 
the decorative aspect of things seems to grow on 
him and he shows greater dignity in subject and 
treatment as he goes on. His two pictures 
“Homewards” and ‘Sunset’? are atmospheric 
to a degree and full of aerial perspective. 
Charles F. Inston is always to be looked upon 
as one of the exponents of English landscape and 
his ‘“‘ Corner of the Field”’ is a delightful subject, 
typically English, ranking among the best he 
has done. Alexander Keighley is another 
typical English exhibitor. His fine work is al- 
ways strongly marked by personal sentiment. 
His pictures are not the portrayal of a piece of 
scenery, not mere actuality, but the means by 
which he can give utterance to his poetic senti- 
ment and aspiration. Peter Orr and R. Lincoln 
and Robert Cocks (father and son) are de- 
cidedly coming to the front very rapidly. They 
have not been very great producers up to now 
and their names have not been mentioned very 
frequently in the English photographic press, 
but they are a power and will more and more 
be heard from. Mrs. Barton continues to do 
good work. She has been somewhat uncertain 
lately, and one never knew whether to expect a 
masterpiece or something much less. ‘The 
Soul of the Rose” is a fine achievement full of 
poetical feeling. Miss Lena Connell limits 
herself to portraits. She is individual in treat- 
ment and gives the character of the sitter con- 
vincingly. John Moffat has two splendid pic- 
tures showing his rare skill in the handling of 
figure grouping. Of the two ‘A Lesson in 
Bromoil Printing” is highly successful. ‘On 
the Threshold,” by E. H. R. Hillsworth; ‘In 
the Temple of the Sphinx,” by Dr. Evershed; 
and “ Night on the Seine,’’ by Oscar Hardee are 
pictures remarkable for their refined simplicity. 
Mrs. Ambrose Rally has three fine bromoil prints 
of exquisite quality which demonstrate her great 
control over this printing medium. 

Passing on to the work of the American 
amateurs and taking them in alphabetical order, 
I was much attracted by the figure studies of 
Mrs. Jeanne Bennett. This lady has a remark- 
able style of her own and her work reveals to me 
an artist born and bred. ‘*Maxim Gorky” by 
Miss Alice Boughton is a fine rendering of a great 
man, full of character. The enlargement on 
gaslight paper, ‘Early Morning Mist” by C. F. 
Clarke, is a masterly rendering of a misty scene 
in delicate tones and full of insight into decora- 
tive landscape. This picture is good to live 
with, and its charm continues when more pre- 
tentious and showy works begin to tire us. I 
was much struck last year by the contributions 
of Dwight A. Davis, and this vear this clever 
worker has even surpassed last year’s triumphs. 
He is represented by not less than five frames and 
they all evince a strong and poetic feeling for 
nature. “In the Arroyo Hills,” a sepia pla- 
tinum print by Louis Fleckenst<in, ‘* Waiting 
for a Bite,’ by Adam Kraft; and “On the 
Sands,” by William D. Murphey have also left 





a most favorable impression upon me _ this 
year. 

It is interesting to note that three out of a total 
of five German exhibitors come from Dresden, 
viz., Hugo Erfurth, Franz Fiedler and Miss 
Grete Back. It must be most gratifying to Mr. 
Frfurth, the distinguished professional, that the 
two last named have for some time worked in 
his studio, Miss Back having also spent several 
months in the London studio of the writer of 
these notes. If I remember rightly this is the 
first appearance of Fiedler and Miss Back at the 
exposition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
Fiedler’s two gum prints possess a painter-like 
quality and form a bold departure from con- 
ventional composition. They show individual- 
itv of thought and power of execution. For 
strength of presentment the three portraits by 
Hugo Erfurth can hardly be surpassed. They 
excite our fullest admiration by the amount of 
character expression and by the fine technique. 
Careful study also is deserved by the four ad- 
mirable prints by Grete Back which are as sug- 
gestive as they are charming. The tone values 
are of superb quality. 

In the color-section we find excellent work by 
Ellis Kelsey (‘‘ Eastbourne Pier — Night”) War- 
burg anda few others. That veteran in natural 
history photography Douglas English, and Oliver 
G. Pike show splendid work in the section devoted 
to scientific and technical photography; and 
Martin Duncan, Dr. Thurston Holland, Dr. 
Atkin Swan, Dr. Rodman and Alfred Tavlor 
to mention a few only — are represente« 
teresting contributions. 





in- 
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Mutilated Proper Names 


THE publisher of a book or periodical not 
familiar with modern languages, who neglects 
to have foreign names and titles properly edited, 
lays himself open to ridicule. It is pitiful to read 
advertisements of well-known lenses, for instance, 
in which the maker’s name is disfigured almost 
beyond recognition, viz., “‘ Dalmyre”™ for ‘‘ Dall- 
mever,” ‘“Voightlander” for ‘ Voigtliinder,” 
“‘Stinehile” for “Steinheil,”’ etc. 

A recent issue of a contemporary informs us 
that the familiar painting of Santa Barbara, in 
Venice, is by ‘ Vecchio,” presumably, Palma il 
Vecchio (the elder). 

We cannot all be linguists, but out of respect 
to their readers, publishers should have foreign 
names properly verified. 


A Useful Accessory 


AMONG the most popular accessories requested 
by winners in PHOTO—ERA prize-competitions is 
the portable background sold by the Robey- 
French Co., Boston. The editor purchased one 
recently and considers it indispensable for home- 
portraiture. It is light, compact and can be 
quickly and easily set up for use. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 














Granulated Gelatine Film 


ACCORDING to advices from abroad the Dodge 
Granulated Gelatine Film is about to be placed 
upon the European market by a French firm. 
It will prove of manifold utility beyond the uses 
claimed by its inventor, an American. The new 
film lends itself to etching upon copper and other 
metals and will, doubtless, be welcomed by proc- 
ess-workers. The new product will be in sev- 
eral degrees of granulation, each of which is 
remarkably transparent. 


Students at the Convention 


APPRECIATING the immense benefits to stu- 
dents in photography of the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion, sixty-two students of the Illinois College of 
Photography, Effingham, IIl., were in attend- 
ance, being accompanied by Professor David J. 
Cook, all of whom declared that, in number and 
quality of pictures, attendance and educational 
features, it was one of the greatest events in the 
history of American photography. 


A Chance for Professionals 


PARTICIPANTS in the telephone pictorial con- 
test are reminded that the closing date has been 
extended to October 15; also, the company states 
that it permits the use of any make of telephone 
whatsoever. There are no restrictions in this 


t 


res} ect. 


A Fine Advertising-Opportunity 


WALTER FENLEY, of Portland, Maine, one 
of the successful prize-winners, was not slow to 
distribute among prospective and desirable 
patrons of his city, copies of the Boston Journal 
which reproduced a picture from his convention 
exhibit, at Boston. This, one of the most 
etfective methods of increasing business, has not 
yet been touched upon by the several experts in 
advertising who have addressed the photog- 
raphers at New York, Milwaukee and Boston. 


Catering to the Amateur 


An English photo-finishing firm sets an ex- 
ample of intelligent interest in the welfare of its 
customers quite in accordance with the principles 
so long advocated by PHoTo-ERA. With each 
lot of developing and printing done by the firm 
is sent out a detailed statement as to errors in 
exposure, if any, with suggestions how the ex- 
posures may be improved on similar subjects in 





the future. Such a business policy consistently 
followed must inevitably attach customers so 
firmly to the house that no inferior service will 
be tolerated. The monetary cost of such work 
is nothing when compared to the profit involved. 


Testimonial to J. J. Bausch 


Mr. J. J. Bauscu, the founder and president 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. celebrated 
his 80th birthday on July 25, and in commémora - 
tion of this event contributed $10,000 to a fund 
established by his son, the late Henry Bausch, 
for the aid and relief of such employes of the 
company, and of their families, as may be in 
need. The company, in appreciation, made 
the day a holiday to the employes with pay. 

At 9.30 a.m. a delegation of the t9g00 employes 
waited upon Mr. Bausch at his home, and Mr. 
William Marth, as spokesman, presented to him 
on their behalf a solid silver humidor, made by 
Gorham, a facsimile in miniature of the factory 
in 1865. It was a simple, one-story structure, 
rectangular in shape, with a gable roof and two 
chimneys. This lent itself admirably to the 
purpose of reproduction. The roof forms the 
cover of the humidor, one chimney serves as a 
cigar-cutter and the other as a lighter. Over 
one of the two doors is the sign ‘“‘Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Institute,” as the company, at 
that time, called itself. 

The inside of the cover bears a representation 
of the present plant and the following inscription. 
“Presented to Mr. J. J. Bausch 
by the Employes of the 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
To commemorate 
The Eightieth Anniversary of His Birth, 
July 25, 1910.” 

Mr. Bausch responded feelingly, recalling 
incidents connected with the little old building 
and the early days of his career. 

Despite his 80 years Mr. Bausch is vigorous 
and enjoys good health. Every morning finds 
him at the factory, where he goes from one 
department to another, inspecting the processes 
of manufacture but always devoting most time 
to those which he personally fathered in the old 
days — the eyeglass and spectacle lenses, read- 
ing and magnifying glasses. In the former he 
achieved success and these are still his first care. 

His counsel is still sought by his younger 
business associates, and he is a regular attendant 
at all business-meetings of the company. Early 
and late he is to be found at the factory, which 
stands as a monument to his industry and 
energy. 
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Eminent Workers IIl 


SEVERAL months ago we learned of the serious 
illness of Rudolf Diihrkoop, the eminent photog- 
rapher of Berlin and Hamburg. We have just 
received a letter from him in which he states that 
he has fully recovered his health and spirits, and 
is now busier than ever conducting successfully 
his two studios. 

At this writing we are informed that the well- 
known pictorialist, Mr. Paul Lewis Anderson, 
is ill at his home with typhoid fever. We sin- 
cerely hope that he is already on the road to re- 
covery. Mr. Anderson has opened a profes- 
sional studio in his native city, East Orange, 
N. J., and very properly starts in by charging 
high prices. Work, such as he does, is surely 
worth considerably more than that of the average 
artist. 


The Academy 


THE steps leading to the formation of the 
American Academy of Photography will be 
watched with beating hearts. In importance 
this subject bids fair to exceed anything likely to 
occur for some time in matters photographic. 
It will require exceeding tact to manage this 
delicate matter. The committee, appointed by 
chairman George W. Harris at the meeting of the 
Congress of Photography at Milwaukee, July 13, 
to choose the one hundred names which are to be 
presented at the next convention of the P. A. 
of A., and from which forty-five will be selected 
by the convention to appoint the first twelve 
academicians, is as follows: C. L. Lewis (chair- 
man), Toledo; Ryland W. Phillips, Philadelphia ; 
M. J. Steffens, Chicago; Charles W. Hearn, 
Boston; Joe Knaffl, Knoxville; Clarence M. 
Hayes, Detroit; George G. Holloway, Terre 
Haute; M. W. Tyree, Raleigh; S. L. Stein, 
Milwaukee; George W. Harris, Washington. 


The Kodak Advertising Competition 


THIs important prize-contest closes October 1. 
The jury, which is to decide the merit of the con- 
tributions to this competition, is made up of the 
following well-known men: Mr. Robert Froth- 
ingham, Advertising Manager of Everybody's 
Magazine and The Butterick Trio; Mr. George 
H. Hazen, Advertising Director of Century 
Magazine; Mr. Walter R. Hine, Vice-President 
and General Manager of Frank Seaman, In- 
corporated; Mr. F. R. Barrows, Past-President 
of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
and Mr. George W. Harris, of Harris & Ewing, 
President of the Photographers’ Association of 
America. 

Every contributor is manifestly assured of in- 
telligent, conscientious and honorable considera- 
tion. 


Beautiful Permanent Prints 


WHOEVER has seen well-made carbon prints, 
whether portraits or landscapes, cannot fail to 











have admired the beauty of tone, clearness of 
detail and effect of relief of this unrivaled process. 
The technical manipulation has been robbed of 
its terrors by improved materials and simplified 
working-methods. Every lover of beautiful and 
absolutely permanent photographs should send 
for a manual containing a list of all necessary 
materials, also full and explicit directions, to 
the sole importer and American agent, George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East Ninth Street, New York 
City. 


A Successful Institution 


THE Illinois College of Photography and the 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving have issued a 
booklet entitled, “‘ What Our Students and Their 
Employers Say.” It contains many interesting 
letters which show the great benefits derived by 
those who have attended these colleges, the only 
ones in the United States where photography 
is taught in a thoroughly practical manner. ‘To 
the aspirant for success in photographic fields 
we recommend to send at once to Effingham, 
Illinois, for the publication of the Bissell Colleges. 


The Phillips Studio 


ALONG with New York and Chicago, Phila- 
delphia figures very prominently in the history 
of photography in this country. It has always 
been blessed with portraitists of the highest rank, 
among whom were Broadbent & Phillips, who 
did a most creditable business during the wet- 
plate days. The partnership was dissolved in 
1881, since which time Mr. Phillips has been 
running the studio under his own name, H. C. 
Phillips, at its original location, 1206 Chestnut 
Street. Later he associated with him his two 
sons, Ryland W. Phillips and Howard M. Phil- 
lips, and these three constitute the Phillips 
Studio which, after these many years of success- 
ful activity, has just been re-established in supe- 
rior quarters at 1507 Walnut Street 

Mr. Phillips, Senior, began his career as early 
as 1856, making daguerreotypes, in which first 
stage of theart he eminently excelled. He opened 
his famous Chestnut Street studio in 1869 and 
greatly extended his reputation as a high-class 
portraitist. Feeling, however, the need of a 
better location and improved working-facilities, 
he made the change as has already been stated. 

Though advanced in years, Mr. Phillips takes 
an active interest in the business, making daily 
visits to the studio, the prestige of which is bril- 
liantly maintained by his two boys, of whom 
Ryland is distinguishing himself—not only as a 
first-rate technician, but as a lecturer on photo- 
graphic topics. 
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Anybody can cut prices, but it takes brains to 
make a better article. 
— PHitip D. ARMOTR. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 

















The Status of the Amateur 


HE walked into the editor’s office, one day, to 
try to sell a serial“work on history. He was un- 
successful. Before leaving he examined the 
specimens of pictorial photography on the walls. 
Pointing with a pleased expression to a superb 
wood-interior he asked who had made it. 
‘Theodore Eitel, an amateur,” was the answer. 
“That’s no amateur; that’s a professional!’”’ he 
exclaimed spiritedly. He was informed that 
those terms constitute no distinction of merit, for 
the amateur could be as good a technician or as 
fine an artist as some of the best professionals; or, 
indeed, as inferior a workman as any of the 
numerous third-rate regular practitioners. He 
was amazed. He furthermore learned the differ- 
ence between amateur and novice, not only in 
tennis, baseball, vachting, billiards, but in 
photography. An ‘“‘amateur”’ is any one who is 
not a professional in his particular field of 
activity; a “‘novice” is a mere beginner. He 
was grateful for this explanation. 

Stopping before the editor’s bromide enlarge- 
ment of ‘‘ Lugano,”’ in the immediate foreground 
of which is the leaning tower of San Lorenzo, 
our visitor viewed it critically and then observed: 
‘*Amateur work, too, I suppose.” An affirma- 
tive nod was the answer. “I should think that 
he might have known enough to use his camera 
intelligently. You see that tower is considerably 
out of plumb.” Replied the editor quietly: 
‘So is the original, like others in Venice, Bologna 
and Pisa. I am the unfortunate maker of the 
picture.”’ 

Whether his astonishment or the speed of his 
departure was the greater, could not be ascer- 
tained, for he had vanished in a twinkling. 


A Correction 


Mr. GEORGE G. Rockwoop’s able article on 
“Only a Photograph,” which was printed in the 
August PHoto—-ErRA, appeared previously in a 
regular amateur photographic journal. Notify- 
ing Mr. Rockwood of our intention to reprint the 
article, we were informed by that veteran photog- 
rapher that we might treat it as original matter. 
We afterwards learned, but too late, that Mr. 
Rockwood’s article had appeared also in Por- 
‘rait, the house-journal of the Ansco Company. 
Inasmuch as the contents of that estimable pub- 
lication is copyrighted, we state with pleasure 
the facts as they are. 


Addresses Wanted 


Mr. J. G. ALLSHOUSE and Mr. Henry M. 
Green are requested to send their addresses to 
the editor of PHoro-ErA. He has important 
communications for them, which will be for- 
warded promptly. 





Seen and Yet Unseen 


AN amusing incident is related of a party of 
camerists which recently visited Boston, attracted 
by the illustrated article on the pictorial possi- 
bilities of Boston, published in the August issue. 
Among the monuments of marked artistic im- 
portance mention was made of the Robert Gould 
Shaw memorial on Beacon Street. But our 
camerists, promenading through the Common on 
the lookout for this monument, approached it 
from the side facing the Common. This face — 
really the back: of the memorial — consists of a 
large, plain wall of Knoxville marble and is in 
the nature of a fountain, severely simple in 
design, and by no means an attractive pictorial 
subject. With disgust they turned away, ex- 
pressing doubt regarding the taste of some peo- 
ple. They entirely forgot that the monument 
was referred to as facing the Staite House, that 
being the monument proper. It consists of a 
high relief, in bronze, representing Colonel Shaw 
on horseback riding by the side of his colored 
troops. 

It is said that thousands of visitors to Boston. 
viewing the Common side of this superb monu- 
ment to the genius of the sculptor, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, are disappointed, and do not realize 
what may be seen on the Beacon Street side of the 
monument. It has been suggested that for the 
benefit of the uninitiated a tablet or sign be placed 
near the monument on the Common side, inviting 
visitors to ascend the steps and behold the more 
important side of the memorial. 


Pretty Faces 


DoEs any one remember when pictures of 
pretty women were more in evidence than at the 
present time? With and without excuse they 
appear in periodicals of every description, even 
in trade journals devoted to hardware and drug- 
gists’ supplies, the evident aim being to invite 
attention where other means may fail. 

Everybody admires a beautiful woman. This 
privilege is accorded to every married man and 
the henpecked husband ventures to look when 
he thinks it safe. 

This weakness of human nature is 
fully exploited by the Michigan Photo-Shutter 
Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich. It issues, 
regularly, a monthly calendar embellished with 
an excellent photograph of a very pretty woman. 
No twe illustrations are alike. We are sure that 
the firm will send one gratis to any reader of 
PHoTo-ErA. An inquiry will elicit the price 
of the entire set, although, we think, a reasonable 
request will be treated without a desire for com- 
pensation. It, certainly, is worth the trouble; 


success- 


for the opportunity to obtain such charming 
pictures does not come every day. 
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WITH THE TRADE 

















Ralph Harris & Co., New York Office 


OwlING to lateness in receiving the notice of the 
opening of a New York Office by Ralph Harris 
& Co., 26 Bromfield Street, Boston, it was im- 
possible to give anything but a short notice in the 
previous issue of PHoTO-EraA. This well-known 
house is constantly increasing its trade through- 
out the country, and it was found necessary to 
open this New York Branch to handle the busi- 
ess of patrons who can reach New York more 
easily than Boston. Wellington Plates, Papers 
and Films, also Euryplan Lenses, are carried 
in stock in the New York Office, which is located 
at 108 Fulton Street; and Mr. E. F. Keller, who 
is in charge, is always ready to supply to all 
interested any information in regard to these 
products. 


Increased Business in Goerz Lenses 


THE C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. re- 
ports a very satisfactory sale of its high-grade 
anastigmats and cameras. The volume of busi- 
ness done this summer far exceeds that of the 
same period in the past few years and the com- 
pany looks forward to a correspondingly heavy 
demand for its goods during the coming fall and 
winter months. 

Notwithstanding the increased volume of busi- 
ness the firm has arranged that all of its em- 
ployees receive the customary vacation with full 
pay, because the management feels that all the 
employees, the clerical as well as the factory staff, 
all who have helped to a successful result, should 
have a chance for enjoyment and recreation. 


What Shall He Be Called ? 


ENCOURAGED by the suggestion of the terms 
‘‘photo-finisher” and ‘‘ photo-finishing,”” which 
seem to have found a permanent home in photo- 
graphic nomenclature, the editor thinks that 
there is room for still another expression — one 
that shall designate those who merely make the 
exposure and leave the rest for others to do. 
Such camera-users certainly do not merit the 
designation of amateurs or practitioners, which 
implies the practice of photography including al] 
operations such as developing, printing, enlarg- 
ing, etc. Perhaps the term ‘‘ Kodaker” — used 
by the authors of the familiar phrase ‘‘ You press 
the button, we do the rest’’ — is as significant as 
can be originated. The editor solicits expres- 
sions of opinion on this interesting topic. 


A Sepia Spotting-Pencil 


For some time there has been a demand 


among professional photographers for a sepia 
spotting-pencil, and heretofore there has been 





nothing on the market which would supply this 
want. The Century Camera Co. has just in- 
troduced the Century Sepia Spotting-Pencil, 
which is exactly what has been required for 
working out defects in sepia prints. These 
pencils may be obtained from Eastman Kodak 
dealers at to cents each, or $1.20 per dozen. 


Catalog of Cooke Anastigmats 


WE acknowledge the receipt of the latest 
catalog of Cooke lenses issued by the Taylor- 
Hobson Company, 1135 Broadway, New York 
City. The pamphlet lists and describes fully the 
popular types of these famous lenses which are 
eminently suitable for every possible photo- 
graphic requirement. The catalog includes also 
extension lenses which, adjusted to the Cooke 
Anastigmats, give the user a larger image of dis- 
tant objects, as shown: by illustrations in the 
catalog; also, the new Cooke Primoplane lenses, 
Series VIIa, full aperture F/6.5, for extreme 
wide-angle work of all kinds. The Cooke 
lenses are also listed fitted with the well-known 
and favorite shutters — Koilos, Optimo, and 
Compound. Photo-engravers and_ three-color 
workers will find the Cooke Process lenses ad- 
mirably suited to their needs. 

The attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of the new Cooke-Telar Lens. 
The introduction of this form of telephoto-lens 
is a distinct triumph quite in keeping with the 
many successes already won by Cooke lenses 
throughout the world. The Cooke-Telar differs 
from other objectives intended for distance- 
photography by requiring only the normal 
bellows-extension, while it gives an image double 
the usual size. It is extraordinarily light and 
compact, and, owing to its great speed, is capable 
of making snap-shots. Within the limits of its 
magnification, it thus does away with all the 
drawbacks due to the inherent defects of tele- 
photo-attachments. 


Fifty Years in Business 


THE editorial staff of PHoTO-ERA was invited 
to attend the fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
the Marks and Fuller (photographic supplies) 
business, September 1, 2 and 3, at No. 28 State 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. As these dates con- 
flicted with important editorial duties, PHoTo- 
ERA was not represented at this festive occasion , 
but it learned that the affair passed off most 
pleasantly. The firm has won for itself during 
these many years a profound and _ practical 
appreciation of its sterling business-methods, 
which was shown by the attendance, on each of 
the three days, of many of the best-known 
citizens of Rochester. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
|| others our readers may desire, will be jur- 
| nished by us at the lowest market-prices. 














THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL, Igto-11, In- 
corporating the Figures, Facts and Formule 
of Photography. Edited by FE. J. Wall, 
F.R. P.S. Sixth Edition. Largely rewritten 
and revised to June, 191c. 287 pages. Paper- 
covers, 50 cents, postage 8 cents; Cloth-bound, 
$1.00, postage ro cents. New York: Tennant 
& Ward. 

Mr. Wall has produced an unusually good 
volume this year by excising many of the less 
useful formule published last year in order to 
make room for a complete summary of the Auto- 
chrome process, as well as several other screen- 
plate processes now on the foreign markets. An 
article on stereoscopic work and one on develop- 
ment follow. The latter includes a thorough 
review of tank methods and the latest researches 
of Alfred Watkins in thermo-development. The 
Figures, Facts, and Formule section is arranged 
in departments, so that a worker may turn readily 
to the precise department of photography in 
which he requires information and find the data 
collected. Reference is made to previous vol- 
umes for the omitted formule, so that the worker 
fortunate enough to possess a file may not be 
handicapped by the present revision. 

The volume lacks an index, but a glossary of 
terms partly supplies this want, and one need not 
suffer for lack of it when it is recalled that the 
dry-plate worker would hardly be looking up wet 
collodion, for example. One excellent feature 
of the book is the precision of the information. 
For example, in the section on gum-bichromate, 
exact quantities of the different pigments neces- 
sary to produce all the most suitable colors are 
given. Altogether, this Annual is one which 
the editor can heartily recommend to amateur 
and professional alike as a handy and reliable 
reference-book. 


HOUSEBOATING ON A COLONIAL WATERWAY. 
By Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. Size 5 1/2 
x8. Two hundred and ninety-three pages. 
I}lustrated with many photographs by the 
authors. Price, cioth, $2.50. Boston: L. C. 
Page and Company. 

Houseboating has always seemed to the editor 

a most delightful way to spend a vacation, and 

when he read Mr. and Mrs. Hutchins’ charming 

narrative of their three-months’ trip up the his- 
toric James, he felt more strongly than ever how 
attractive such a trip must be to a photographer. 

The authors lost no opportunity to record not 

only the picturesque bits along the river, but also 

the many interesting mansions of old colonial 
days. The photographs of interiors, of old plate, 


and of old portraits illustrate very aptly the life 
of that bygone time, and with the text, which 
recalls history through the mist of romance, 








make it possible to enter into the colonial atmos- 
phere. 

The Hutchinses made their voyage without 
any of the disadvantages of having to look out 
for the best hotel, and were free to stay in one 
place until they had exhausted its interest. 
Their account of the old families and the old 
houses may well serve as a guide-book to any 
one who wishes to visit such famous old places 
as Westover, the mansion of Colonel Byrd, 
Weyanoke, Fleur de Hundred, Berkeley, and 
Shirley. With so good an account before him, 
we hope some other equally good picture-maker 
and equally interesting writer may be inspired 
to voyage in a houseboat along others of our 
inland water-ways and produce more such praise- 
worthy books as that of the Hutchinses. 


WiLp FLOWERS EAST OF 
Chester A, Reed, B.S. 
painted by the author. 
$2.50. 
Ig Io. 
Among the numerous flower-books published, 

Mr. Reed’s latest achievement stands out con- 

spicuously. This new and handy volume on wild 

flowers is the result of intelligent, painstaking 
and conscientious effort of the gifted student and 
ardent naturalist actuated by a desire to benefit 

lovers of nature, by placing at their disposal a 

guide to flower-study at once clear and compre- 

hensive, if not actually indispensable. He has 
been signally successful. The main feature is 
its colored plates, which are faithful reproduc- 
tions from originals painted directly from nature, 
and it is generally conceded that such pictures 
are worth pages of text as a means of quick and 
sure identification. They furnish an open key 
to knowledge. Every other page is devoted to 
one colored plate of one flower, in many cases of 
two flowers, the page opposite containing a full 
and clear description, with no attempt at scienti- 
fic analysis. There is also a glossary of botanical 
terms; chapters devoted to the structure of 
flowers; methods of reproduction of plants; 
specialized flowers, and key to flowers by color. 

Nature-lovers, also budding botanists, will find 

this volume a delightful companion in their walks 

through wood and field. 


THE ROCKIES. By 
320 Flowers in Color 
427 pp. Price, cloth, 
Worcester, Mass.: Charles K. Reed, 





PHOTOGRAPHING IN OLD ENGLAND. By W. I. 
Lincoln Adams. Illustrations from original 
photographs by the author and_ others. 
Quarto, cloth, $2.50. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company. 

There is no question that the travel-book 
penned by a recognized authority, after elaborate 
preparation, takes precedence over _hastily- 
written sketches by a tourist. Yet the latter 
often possess a spontaneity and freedom of ex- 
pression that exert a singular appeal. This 
is eminently true of Mr. Adams’s series of letters, 
written originally for the photographic periodical, 
of which he is editor, and now issued in book- 
form. The author modestly disclaims any pre- 
tensions to literary capacity or to unusual photo- 
graphic knowledge, so that one is all the more 
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gratified upon acquaintance with the subject- 
matter and the accompanying illustrations. 
The seventy-five half-tone plates portray admir- 
ably typical scenes in Old England, Scotland 
and Wales, those of the famous cathedrals, in 
particular, being wellnigh perfect, technically. 
Some of the landscapes are exceptionally beauti- 
ful in subject and treatment. 

To camerists who have not tasted the joys 
of foreign travel, this volume, by a lover of 
nature and a capable photographer, will prove 
a powerful incentive to visit a country which 
teems with camera-subjects of the most exalted 
kind, and where the tourist will experience none 
of the discomforts and difficulties frequently 
experienced on the continent. 


DIE SPIEGEL—-REFLEX-KAMERA. Ihr Wesen 
und ihre Konstruction. Von Anton Mayer. 
Mit 48 Abbildungen. Preis, Mark 2.40 (60 
cents). Halle, a. S.: Wilhelm Knapp, 1910. 
This, the latest addition to Knapp’s Encyclo- 

pedia of Photography, is an admirable treatise 

on the latest types of the reflecting-camera. 

Without reserve the author describes the different 

makes of all countries, America as well as Eu- 

rope. He offers valuable suggestions as to the 
choice of cameras, their adaptability to various 


uses and practical application, and frankly points 
out wherein one type excels another. 

-The subject is most ably handled, and every 
one interested in reflecting-cameras, even with- 
out a knowledge of German, will find this little 
work extremely instructive and trustworthy. 


Voigtlander and Son at Chicago 


WE are authorized to announce that the Voigt- 
lander & Sohn Optical Works have established 
a new branch office at 617-631 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill., where will be carried a 
complete line of the firm’s photographic lenses, 
cameras, binoculars, telescopes, microscopes, 
etc., and where all kinds of fitting and repairs 
will be promptly attended to. 

This new establishment will, like the firm’s 
New York house, be controlled by the home 
office of Braunschweig (Brunswick), Germany, 
and conducted in the prompt and businesslike 
manner so well known among the trade. The 
Chicago office will enable the firm to fill orders 
from the Central and Western States, including 
Ohio, in a shorter time than heretofore. All 
Central and Western patrons are requested to 
communicate with the Chicago house. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society on Title Date Entries Close Particulars of 
Japanese-English May 5 
Earl’s Court, London indef. 
The London Salon of Photography Sept. 2 
Fine Arts Society’s Galleries, to 
London Oct..7 
Exhibition of Photography Nov. I, 1910 
Albright Art Gallery to 
Buffalo, U.S. A. Dec. 5, 1919 
Seventh American Photographic Salon Nov. 1, 1910 Oct. 1 C. C. Taylor, Sec’y 
IgIo-Igit to Toledo, Ohio ~ 
June ft, 1911 
International Photographic Exhibition March 1 Dec. 1, 1910. ~«6Dr. A. Prochoroft 
Moscow, Russia to 


May I, 1911 


Round Robin Guild Pictures for 1909 


Camera Club of New York Sept. 1 
to 
Oct. I, IgIo 
Chicago Camera Club Nov. I 
to 


Dec. 1, 1910 
Dec. 1, 1910 


Grand Rapids Camera Club 


to 


Jan. 1, 1911 


Secretary 
Moscow, Russia 


G. Clinton Bell 
121 W. 68th Street 
New York City 
Geo. C. Elmberger 
26 Cross Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
I. S. Gage, President 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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